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What lesson shall we learn to-day 
From Oyo’s fame and story ? 
How shall we tune our lips to sing 
Her hunired years of glory? 
In wondrous ways 
Thro’ all these days 
A mighty hand has led us on, 
As Israel’s band 
From Egypt’s land 
It safely led in ages gone. 


Il. 


A hundred years ago to-day, 
Thro’ forest and thro’ river 
Roamed at its will the antelope, 
The Indian with his quiver. 
Where now we stand, 
*Mid temples grand, 
The black bear came to seek its prey, 
The timid deer 
Once grazed here, 
. Where now the merry children play. 


Ill. 


See the glad change! The paleface comes, 
Who fears naught but the God of heaven. 
He swings the axe, he plies the plow, 
And lo! this magic scene is given. 
Where forests stood 
In sullen mood, 
The golden grain springs up to bless 
For beast and lair 
These homes so fair, 
Plenty and peace and righteousness. 


Iv. 


And where our ‘‘ Belle Rivere” once knew 
No sound save savage boatmen’s rowing, 
Now move the various craft of steam 
In noisy haste or stately going. 
Muskingum’s stream, 
Miami’s gleam, 
Old Cuyahoga’s winding way ; 
Once forest bound, 
In gloom profound, 
A hundred cities greet to-day. 


v- 


Dark were the days, severe the toil, 
Ere Marietta’s flag was planted 
By brave New England pioneers. 
With willing hands and hearts undaunted, 
They labored on, 
They worked, they won 
The land from nature’s wild caressing ; 
And wondrous fair 
A garden rare 
Is Oyo bright, with bloom and blessing. 


vi. 


They sowed the seed; the fruit is ours; 
Rich is the heritage of labor, 
When noble souls work grandly on 
With love to God and love to neighbor. 
So labored they 
From day to day, 
In patient hope and faith and toil, 
Content at last, 
When work was past, 
Te rest beneath Ohio’s soil. 


Vil. 


So labor we for others’ weal, 
So plant for others’ sharing, 
Bring sunshine to the desolate, 
Give joy to the despairing. 
So shall we prove 
By deeds of love 
That we are worth such noble sires, 
And love and peace 
Shall still increase 
By tair Ohio’s sacred fires. 
April 7, 1888. 


—_———— 
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“THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE.” 








A description of Dvorak’s Cantata, which is to be performed at the Cincinnati 
May Festival, 4th Concert, Thursday evening, May 24th 





common to no special country. The story of the dead man, 

who, at the call of his beloved returned to his sorrowing lady, 
is met with in the folklore of the Scotch, the Slavs, the Bretons, the 
Germans, the Italians and other people. Sometimes the female is a 
sister, but more often, as in the Scottish song, in which the dead 
William returned to fetch his beloved Margaret, the girl is his 
affianced bride. The ‘“‘ Leonore"’ of Burger deals with the same 
legend. The author of Dvorak’s cantata is Karel Jaromir Erben, 
who was born in 1811, at Miletin, in Bohemia, and died in 1870 at 
Prague, where he was keeper of the Royal Archives. A descriptive 
sketch of the plan of the cantata will be of interest. 

The orchestral introduction runs into the chorus, in which the 
choristers, in their role of narrators, softly describe the stillness of 
the night, and the disconsolate maiden prays before the picture of the 
Madonna. Without break an elaborate soprano solo follows. The 
maiden spreads forth her hands to the Virgin and pathetically de- 
scribes how she has been deprived by death of father, mother, brother 
and sister. The music changes to amdante and the maiden then 
tells the Virgin of her lover. He had gone to seek his fortune in a 
foreign land and had bidden her to spin flax, bleach it, and the third 
year to make garments for their wedding. The wedding garments 
have been duly lain in order, but for three years there have been no 
tidings of the lover. So she now pours forth her complaint to the 
Madonna and prays: 


ae "n) 
ral con legend is a very ancient one, and so far as is known it is 


*“O, holy Mother, hear, O, hear my cry 
In my distress to thee, to thee I fly, 
Bring thou my dear one back to me, 
All the delight I have is he. 

O grant the boon for which I pray, 
If not, then take my life away.’’ 


The prayer is heard, and the bass narrator, each phrase from whom 
is answered by choral ejaculations, describes the miracle. The pict- 
ure moves, the lamp flickers, advancing steps come nigh, and a 
knock is heard. The tenor, as the Spectre bridegroom, then takes 
up the scene. He asks the maiden whether she is still true to him, 
and the two lapse into a highly dramatic duet. He urges her 
to depart, ‘‘Home I must lead my bride to-day,’’ but she points to 
the fury of the storm and begs him to wait till daylight. He answers 
mockingly, ‘‘ The day I like to sleep away,’’ and redoubles his en 
treaties, as this section, the action of which has been continuous, 
comes to a close. 

The next scene opens with a most dramatic and realistic descrip- 
tion of the wild career—over marsh, boulders, and rocky ways—of 
the Spectre and his bride. It opens with a bass narration, ‘‘ Nature 
was clad in gloom of night,"’ and chorus, gradually increasing in pace 
and loudness as ‘“‘ The wind cloud was heard to sound,” until a crash 
and allegro con fuoco,‘‘ And on he went with rapid gait and she 
behind, she might not wait." The dogs yell, “ And all that heard 
them said in fear, There is a spectre somewhere near.’’ The chorus 
gradually dies away, and there is a lull for another duet in which the 
Spectre hurries the maiden, who artlessly asks whether her dead 
father and mother will be in their home. He then tempts her, order- 
ing her peremptorily to throw away her prayer book. The bass 
soloist and chorus again take up the narrative, ‘‘ He grips the book 
without a pause, Ten miles her steps he onward draws.’’ Wolves 





howl, and the screech owl is heard from subterranean caverns. The 
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music again quickens as the couple speed through thorny brakes and 
deserts dead,— 
‘* And wheresoe’er her footsteps fell, 
With blood the track was marked as well."’ 
Again does the music die off to prepare for another duet, in which the 
artless maiden inquires whether their home shall be near a church. 
In reply, he bids her take off her chaplet, not, of course, the chaplet 
or garland of the poets, but the string of beads used in the Romish 
church ror keeping an account of the number rehearsed of pater- 
nosters and ave-marias. The bass soloist and chorus narrates how 
he tears it off, and away they go again over marshy land and swamp. 
‘‘ Corpse candles there in double row 
With wan and fitful lustre glow.” 

The croaking of frogs is heard, and the Spectre goes along with a 
rapid gait, while the maiden reels with fatigue, her mouth betrays her 
pain, and the very ferns on her path are dyed with blood. The 
music once more dies away for yet another duet. Her strength is 
well-nigh spent. But the Spectre urges her along, and snatches the 
cross from her breast. The narrators tell us that now ‘thirty miles 
the two had gone,” and this lengthy and powerful section, the whole 
of which is continuous, is brought to a close. At performance the 
use M. Dvorak makes of his ‘“‘leading motive,”’ and particularly of 
the prominent “ Spectre motive,’’ will be abundantly apparent. 

The third section of the cantata opens with a description by the 
bass narrator and chorus of the old belfry. The maiden sees the 
church and the churchyard set with crosses. The Spectre replies, 
‘No church is this, but my castle old, no churchyard, but my garden 
fair." He urges her to leap over the wall with him. But she stands 
back affrighted. He describes his alleged castle, ‘‘ Richly my house 
within is spread, bloodless the flesh that there is found.’"” He now 
tempts her to give him her wedding garments, and the chorus nar- 
rates how he snatches all but two, and throws them on agrave. The 
maiden now shows a little common sense. She points out that in 
their wild career he has always led the way, and she bids him leap first 
the graveyard wall. The chorus describes how he does so. and how 
the maiden “in deadly fright betook herself to headlong flight.”” A 
tiny house is there, and to the door she speeds. She hurries in and 
bolts the door. It is the charnel house. 

“A plank was there, worn and old, 
Thereon a corpse, all pale and cold, 
Before the house where moonbeams glanced, 
A ghostly band of spectres danced.’’ 

Their warning echoes around, and at the door there is heard a 
knock. The voice of the Spectre bridegroom is heard outside, calling 
upon the dead to arise and unbolt the door. The dead obeys the 
voice, opens his eyes and stretches his limbs. Again the knock and 
the corpse “glares on the maiden now half dead.” All this has been 
narrated, partly by the bass soloist, partly by the chorus. At this 
point the second soprano solo felicitously enters. She prays fer- 
vently to the Madonna to bring the night to dawn and set her free. 
The prayer is manifestly written with a special view to its perform- 
ance by Madame Albani, to whose voice and devotional style it will 
assuredly be most appropriate. The prayer is heard, and the bass 
soloist and chorus sing, ‘‘ There crew a cock of morn to tell.” 

** And when the signal first was heard 
Back fell the dead and never stirred, 


And fled the ghastly spectre crew— 
’Twas peaceful morning breezes blew.”’ 


The villagers, assembled to go to mass, stood in great astonishment. 


‘*One tomb there was to ruin gone, 
And in the deadhouse a maiden wan.” 


Her wedding garments are strewed about the graves and the pious 
villagers reflectively sing— 


‘* Well was it, maiden, that thy mind 
Turned unto God defense to find, 
For He thy foes did harmless bind. 
Hadst thou thyself, too, nothing done 
Ill with thy soul it then had gone ; 
Thy body as the garment were, 
Mangled had been and scattered there.’’ 


And the cantata placidly comes to an end. 





THE TRILOGY. 


A se giving of Wagner's three music-dramas, the ‘‘ Walkure,”’ 
als “ Siegfried,"’ and the “Gotterdammerung,” by the German 

Opera Company, is the musical event of the season in New 
York. These three operas, with the prelude, which has not been 
given, the “ Rheingold,” constitute one continuous story, the mate- 
rial for which is afforded by a number of myths. The daughters of 
the Rhine guard the Rheingold. In spite of their guardianship, 








Alberich plunges into the Rhine and seizes the gold, out of which a 
ring is shaped. The story of the three operas given in New York 
circles around this ring, and is the dramatic rendering of the fate 
which falls on all who have any share in the robbery of the Rhein- 
gold or inherit its results. In the ‘‘ Walkure,” Siegmund, not know- 
ing that Sieglinde is his twin sister, falls in love with her, and she 
flies with him from the ignoble husband to whom she has been by 
force mated. Brunnhilde, taking compassion on their-distress, inter- 
poses for their protection, in spite of the command of the god Wotan, 
who punishes her by putting her into a gic sleep and surrounding 
her by fire. From this sleep she can only be aroused by a true 
hero. Siegfried is the hero, who, after a variety of adventures, dis- 
covers and arouses her. How he does this is the story told in the 
second opera. In ‘‘Gotterdammerung” he leaves Brunnhilde to 
search for other adventures, is ministered to by a magic potion, for- 
gets Brunnhilde, is moved to love by Gutrune, and promises to win 
her by robbing Brunnhilde of the magic ring, which he accordingly 
does. The drama ends with his assassination, the burning of his 
body on a funeral pyre on the banks of the Rhine, the waters of 
which leap up and wash back the ring which had been stolen from 
them. 

We enter here into no analysis of this singular story, except thus 
to give it in its barest outline. It affords an opportunity for the most 
dramatic and passionate music, and for the most beautiful and 
startling scenic effects. If one were to take it seriously, he might 
easily draw some morals from it. From the story of the ‘Walkure” 
he might easily deduce a moral enforcing the sacredness of the mar- 
riage tie, and the evil of disregarding it under any temptation what- 
soever. From the story of the “‘ Gotterdammerung” he might easily 
deduce a moral against drinking in strange company, pointing out 
how the noblest heroism is ruined by devotion to the cup. From 
the whole he might deduce a moral against covetousness and theft. 
But, in truth, such a story as that of the Trilogy can no more be 
taken seriously than Puss-in- Boots, Hop-’o-My-Thumb, or any other 
of the legendary stories of our childhood. It is pure imagination 
and emotion. If we point out the possible moral to be derived from 
it, it is only by way of showing that there is no necessary immorality 
in it, and that they who assert that all modern dramas are unclean 
speak without knowledge. Such a story as that of the Trilogy, how- 
ever, is not to be measured by its power to convey a moral lesson, 
or even to produce directly a moral effect. One can hardly listen to 
“ Tannhauser” understandingly and not be bettered by it. One 
may listen to the Trilogy without any direct moral result. This must 
be frankly conceded to those who are critically inquiring as to the 
moral value of the drama. Those who hold that the emotions and 
imagination are only means to an end, that the emotions should 
never be excited except for the purpose of leading to immediate 
action, and the imagination never employed except for the purpose 
of enforcing or illustrating some intellectual truth, will, of course, 
condemn Wagner's great music-dramas. They must also, in our 
judgment, condemn, upon the same principles, a great portion of 
our best literature. They will look askance upon Shakespeare, they 
will forbid Cooper and Walter Scott, while they will certainly doubt 
the legitimacy of some of Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. 
We do not believe the premise on which such condemnation is 
founded to be true. We believe it is quite legitimate to develop the 
emotions and the imagination simply for their own sake. A man 
who learns no moral lesson, but whose musical taste is developed, 
whose emotions are made quicker, deeper, and more tender, or 
whose imagination is made more subtile, more sensitive, or more 
elevated, is thereby bettered. We may concede to the Puritan that 
conscience is the highest faculty—though we do not concede this— 
but it is certainly not the only one, and the conscientious man ruled 
by moral principle, who has in addition a power of strong feeling, 
and that world opened to him which the imagination only opens, is 
in so far better than the man of conscience with sluggish emotion 
and no imagination. Gradgrind, though governed by conscience, is 
not an ideal man. 

It is true that there is danger in the development of the imagina- 
tion and the emotions—danger of making a one-sided character. 
There is equal danger of making.a one-sided character in the devel- 
opment of conscience and the reason, If the man of emotions may 
become sentimental and morbid, the man of imagination unreal and 
unpractical, the man of conscience is in danger of becoming hard 
and severe, and the man of pure reason cold and unsympathetic. 
Indeed, it is at least a fair question in this materialistic age of ours, 
when we are inclined to try a!l truth by scientific tests and all happi- 
ness by materialistic tests, if humanity, especially American human- 
ity, does not pre-eminently need the service which is rendered to it 
by forms of literature which simply develop the imagination and the 
emotions. 


Having said this, we must also add that there is no little danger 
that such a ministry will run into sensationalism, and, though we 
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have no space here to either prove or illustrate our assertion, that | tant features were Brahms’s Sextet in B flat, led by Dr. Joachim, 
there are parts of Wagner's Trilogy which pass from the dramatic to| and Schumann's “ Carnival,”’ played by the composer's widow. 


the melodramatic, and from the legitimately imaginative into the| The ‘‘cast"’ of the concert was a more than usually strong one, it 


sentimental and the sensational ; and this appears to us to be as true 


intensely passionate dialogue. But it is none the less true that the 
music is a perfect interpretation of the drama, which is in a sense 
pagan though in no sense barbaric. 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 











, Lonpon, April 6, 1888. 
9 HE spring season ended at Easter, and the summer season will 

begin very shortly. The Otto Hegner Concerts start next 

week. The Philharmonic Concerts will be resumed on the 
19th. The Sarasate Concerts will commence on May 5th, the Rich- 
ter Concerts on May 7th, Mr. Halle’s recitals on May 11th, the Bach 
Choir Concerts on May 12th, the Royal Italian Opera on or about 
May 12th, the Nilsson farewells on May 26th, the Sembrich Concerts 
on or about June gth, and the Handel Festival on June 22d. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


It is understood that Mr. Augustus Harris will have a monopoly 
of Italian opera at Covent Garden this year. The season will com- 
mence in the middle of next month, and Mr. Harris will produce no 
novelties, but the list of artists includes the names of Mesdames 
Albani, Minnie Hauk, Valleria, Nordica, Nikita, Ella Russell, 
Fursch-Madi, Sigrid Arnoldson, Melba, Trebelli, Louise Lablache, 
Martini, Columbia, Zepelli-Villiani, Desvignes, McIntyre, and 
Scalchi; Messrs. J. and E. de Reszke, Ravelli, Lassalle, Del Puente, 
Pandolfini, Cotogni, Ciampi, De Reims, Perugini, Paroli, De 
Vaschetti, Miranda, Navarrini, and Novara. Mr. Harris has bor- 
rowed an idea from Mr. Carl Rosa, who in Liverpool secured the 
services of an amateur opera company to sing in the choruses in 
“ Faust."" Mr. Harris now extends the plan to such works as the 
“ Huguenots,” “ L’Africaine,”” and “ Lohengrin,” and calls for a 
hundred amateurs from our leading choral societies to reinforce the 
ordinary chorus of eighty. There will, of course, not be the slightest 
difficulty in getting them, but to train and rehearse them is alto- 
gether another matter. 


LITTLE OTTO HEGNER. 


This new pianoforte prodigy has now given three public concerts 
and one private recital at Princes’ Hall. Many of the prodigies of 
late have turned out to be either clever school girls or boys drilled 
in a few stock pieces. Little Otto Hegner is a brilliant exception to 
the well-nigh general rule. In Hegner’s case it would seem either 
that he had a very sensible father or very plain-spoken advisers. In 
the first place, Hegner has not been allowed to make his debut as 
an unfledged performer. Although now barely eleven, he has had 
six years of sound tuition, first under his father, who is described as 
a German of humble origin, then under Franz Fricker, and for the 
last-four years under Hans Huber, of Bale, and Alfred Glaus, 
Kapellmeister at the minster of that town. Glaus: has been his 
teacher in theory, but Huber has taken the direction of his education. 
Huber is a man of sense, and he wisely decided that little Otto 
Hegner should be thoroughly instructed before he made his debut. 
In testing the capabilities of a new “ prodigy" a comparison with 
little Josef Hofmann is quite unavoidable. The comparison will in 
no sense be unfavorable to Otto Hegner. The child-German has a 
marvellous touch, wonderful power, and technical ability of a truly 
remarkable sort; but, besides this, although still in knickerbockers, 
he appears to possess, at any rate, the germs of that intellectuality 
which goes far in the manufacture of genius. There is little or 
nothing of juvenility about his style, and his programs are formed of 
difficult music, which a youthful prodigy as a rule warily declines to 
attempt. His successes have been gained chiefly in Beethoven's 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 22, in Chopin's Etude in A flat, in Tausig’s 
version of Weber's “Invitation a la Valse,” Liszt's transcription of 
the Spinning Chorus from the “ Flying Dutchman,” the /arghetto 
from Mozart's “ Konigsconcert,’’ Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Rondo Capric- 
cioso,”” and Weber's “‘ Moto Perpetuo.”’ Latterly, and down to April 
t1th, he has been content to repeat old successes, and not to increase 
his repertory. This, of course, is a mistake. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The season ended on the Monday before Easter. The program, 
as is usual on such occasions, was a mixed one, and its most impor- 





including Mesdames Schumann and Norman-Neruda, Misses Janotha, 


of the music as it is of the dramatic situations and the sometimes too Lehmann, and Fanny Davies, Messrs, Joachim, Ries, Straus, Gib- 


}son, Howell, Piatti, and Naylor. During the final concerts Madame 
Schumann was the chief attraction, but no novelties were tried. 


AGED COMPOSERS. 


| The aged composers are once more coming to the front. Mr. 
| Charles Salaman, who is still issuing some very charming songs, 
| recently celebrated his birthday, and is a mere boy of seventy-five. 
Mr. Richard H. Andrews, of Manchester, who has just published a 
song in memory of Sir George Macfarren, is a man of eighty-five, 
and made his debut as a child-actor on the Birmingham stage a few 
weeks short of four score years ago. Even he is not the Nestor of 
the English musical profession, for that honor, we believe (as far, at 
any rate, as professors of celebrity are concerned), falls to the 
veteran John Barnett, who will next July enter upon his eighty 
seventh year. John Barnett, who composed ‘‘ The Mountain Sylph”’ 
and other popular operas, and over four thousand songs, made his 
debut at the old Lyceum two years before the battle of Waterloo, 
and he still, happily, enjoys excellent health. He has three operas 
finished, but unperformed. The text of one of them, “ Kathleen,” 
was by Sheridan Knowles. Among the rare old boys we may also 
mention Mr. Molineux, inventor of the “‘ Molineux action’’ for 
pianos, and benefactor of the Royal Society of Musicians, aged 
eighty-four, and John Ella, founder of the Musical Union, aged 
eighty-five 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Philharmonic Concerts began on the 15th ult. for the first 
time under the conductorship of Mr. Cowen. The magnificent or 
chestra gave an excellent performance of Schumann's D minor 
Symphony, and of a Suite constructed by a Belgian musician out of 
dance measures from Rameau's ‘“‘ Castor’and Pollux.’ The “ star"’ 
of the evening was, however, Madame Schumann, who played 
Schumann's F minor Concerto, and accompanied Miss Lizy Leh- 
mann's singing of two of Schumann's songs. At the second concert 
the great attraction was 

M. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

The celebrated Russian composer Tschaikowsky made his debut 
at the Philharmonic Concert on the 22d ult. Unfortunately, neither 
of the two pieces he conducted—a serenade for strings and a portion 
of a suite—gave a fair idea of the composer’s work. Tschaikowsky, 
who was the favorite pupil of Rubinstein, is a Russian of the Rus 
sians. In his music he makes great use of the peculiar dance 
rhythms and other fedtures of the Russian national style, and he 
frequently borrows genuine old Russian melodies intact. There isa 
very fine. one in the last movement of his serenade and another in 
the suite, the latter being treated in several variations, winding up 
with a polacca. But Tschaikowsky at best is but an example of 
natural talent devoid of experience. After four years at St. Peters- 
burg under Anton Rubinstein and Zaremba, the composer was sent 
out as a full-fledged man of music, and was appointed by Nicholas 
Rubinstein to the post of Professor of Harmony and Composition at 
the new Conservatory, then recently established at Moscow. There 
he remained till within the last few years, and he could during that 
time have enjoyed but few opportunities of listening to performances 
and music such as lie within the reach of the humblest amateur in 
Vienna, London, Berlin, and other great musical capitals. The dis 
advantage is obvious 

ee 


AN AMERICAN BASIS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE CHICAGO LITERARY CLUB BY FREDERIK 
W. ROOT. 


( Continued.) 


‘-- 
Peay singing school music, originating in New England, spread 
"Cae by degrees over the United States, and it haslaid broad and deep 
* foundations for whatever we shall accomplish musically in fu- 
ture. I am aware that what I am describing is entirely unfamiliar to 
the concert goers of a large city. The alien idea excludes it except at 
times when the heart of the nation glows with such genuine ardor as 
war occasions. Then are affectations cast aside; alien spirits are 
ordered to the rear, and the brotherhood of an entire people, 
whether in city or country, finds a natural utterance. 
Amid that which is genuine in this class of musical composition we 
find much that is really trashy and worthless. But the alien basis of 
criticism is largely the cause of it; for by its power of bringing into 
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| 
contempt any real talent that shows itself in that field it throws the | 
gates wide open to charlatanry. This music designed to lure a hard 
working nation to the culture of higher possibilities, music which 
should appeal to people who were at the same time infants in culture 
and adults in years, and which must therefore be composed of the 
plainest material, cast in the most elementary forms to answer to the 
one condition, and still exhibit ingenuity, grace, spirit, depth of feel- 
ing to satisfy the mature judgment and sentiment of those for whom 
it was intended, a music which though simple was grammatical and 
strictly according to canons of composition, a music which gave 
wings to the purest and healthiest sentiments, a music begotten of 
Christianity and Freedom and baptized in the church,—this school 
of musical composition intended originally for the country singing- 
school and later for the musical convention and the home circle, and, 
somewhat modified, for the public school room, always popular in 
its tendencies, but always tasteful, always seeking the masses but 
never to degrade them, a school which is gladly recognized and 
thankfully drawn upon in countries which are striving to follow 
America in the path of popular freedom,—this I say has never been 
accorded the position which belongs to it, viz.: The only distinctively 
American school of music. 

Such then is the transformation of the ecclesiastical germ from 
England. The only other germ that underwent a distinct transform- 
ation in its growth upon our shores, in accordance with the peculiar 
conditions it found here, was that which came from France, and was 
nurtured first by the Creoles, and then blossomed among the negroes 
in fantastic forms and colors. The spécimens which Mr. Cable has 
recently made familiar give one phase of the transformation. But 
in them the music, like the words, retains traces of its French 
origin. The new species becomes fully evolved from the old in the 
songs of the negroes. These have been generally recognized as con- 
stituting a special and peculiar feature of American music, That 
they are the only distinctively American music is also asserted. But 
the idea of using so fantastic an element as this in the foundations of 
a national school of music will hardly commend itself to any one, and 
it is probable that there is very little permanence in this species. All 
that was legitimate and permanent in it was long ago absorbed in 
the formation of the real school of American music outlined above. 
All other germs that have fallen upon our soil have failed to take 
root here. Our importations from Germany and Italy are as fully 
German and Italian in flavor here as there. Of late this country has 
begun to contribute creditably to the higher phases of music which 
other countries have so long supplied exclusively ; and I see in the 
American idea possibilities of achievement beyond anything that 
has yet appeared. An art which springs from the heart of a nation 
should be richer than that which is the expression of a class. 

But thus far our music of whatever grade gets little recognition 
from alien criticism either as to its intrinsic merit, as to its temporary 
educational value, as to its promise for the future, or as to its use in 
indicating to educators the real, unassumed status of the average 
American. The peculiar simplicity of native musical forms makes it 
easy to overlook the art essence which they contain ; and we are apt 
to believe alien leaders when they characterize them as a degenerate 
growth. 

If argument were needed to combat the idea that simple forms are 
necessarily degrading to the taste or uninspired, it could easily be 
adduced from philosophy and history. Without elaborating such an 
argument, let me call attention to a few obvious truths. 

Art begins wherever, through perception, emotionality can conjoin 
itself to the sufficiently developed science of the beautiful or sublime, 
giving the sensation of pleasure. Now, in constructing a basis of 
criticism, the question arises at what point in this scientific study of 
art forms—this study is always’ going on when we listen to what is 
unfamiliar,—at what point is it expedient to allow the student—the 
average concert goer is an example—-to experience the delights which 
music is supposed to bring? Is it necessary to his welfare that 
these should be made continually to recede from him as he advances 
to grasp them, until he, or more likely his descendant in the third 
or fourth generation, has mastered all the science that is going? 
Such is practically the ground taken by our musical educators, 
so-called. I beg to dissent from it, and to express the belief that 
‘“‘ Eternal Ideas,'’ or the art essence, may be grasped early in the 
process of education if they present themselves in simple forms. 
Now, if it is true, as is generally supposed, that music has its final 
use in the sensibilities rather than the thought, | am prepared to 
maintain that simple forms in accordance with truth and beauty may 
be of equal artistic value with the most highly developed ones. 
Who will dare to say there is less power to move and inspire in 
Schubert's simple song ‘‘Am Meer”’ than in Berlioz’s ‘* Requiem” 
for example, with its mountainous massing of tone, endless polyph- 
ony and ponderous scoring for solos, chorus, orchestra, four brass 
bands, and kettle drum ensemble ? 


more simple in form, which have gushed from the hearts of the 
humbler tone poets may be full of purest art inspiration to those 
whose mentality as regards musical form is not yet developed be- 
yond a narrow scope, but whose sensibilities are alive to art influ- 
ences. The whole of one’s emotionality must of course find expres- 
sion only in what he knows; it cannot go outside of that. If he 
knows only simple forms, his whole soul must express itself in these, 
if at all. 

Those who have testified to the highest inspiration from music 
have often been familiar with none but the simplest forms of it. 
The ancient Greeks were stirred to transcendent enthusiasm by reci- 
tations to music, which we should consider the{baldest monotony—- 
forms more elementary than any in our modern classification; yet 
Plato, who will hardly be accused of affectation, says ‘‘ Rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the secret places of the soul on 
which they mightily fasten.” In the time of Shakespeare the 
‘“sweet music"’ which he considered to possess “such art’’ was 
of a character to make the dilettante of to-day “fall asleep, or, hear- 
ing, die,” though not in the state of mind contemplated by the poet. 
Hardly more elaborate were the musical forms with which Milton 
was familiar; yet they inspired his imagination with the idea of 


‘* Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ;” 


and the thought of 


‘Soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce."’ 


The composers of Dryden's time were those immediately preced- 
ing Handel; and their works are now considered too primitive to 
afford pleasure; yet music with Dryden could “swell the soul to 
rage or kindle soft desire ;"’ or could the “senses rock with wonder 
sweet.’ Shelley’s Constantia must have sung melodies that our 
modern critics are pleased to call trash; yet hear their effect : 


“Thou breathest now in fast ascending numbers ; 

The cope of Heaven seems rent and cloven 

By the enchantment of thy strain ; 

And on my shoulders wings are woven 

To follow its sublime career 

Beyond the mighty moons that wane 

Upon the verge of nature’s utmost sphere, 

Till the world’s shadowy walls are past and disappear.”’ 


More than this, simple forms in music may be the truly scientific 
ones as compared with those which are complicated. ‘ Beauty,” 
says Hegel, ‘is only a particular mode of utterance and representa- 
tion of the true."” Truth does pot tend toward complication. And 
the artist who would bring us to feel the power of his art through 
our ability to contemplate his work with the “ pure will-less know- 
ing "’ of which Schopenhauer speaks, will be the more scientific in 
his method that his form of utterance is simple. 


| Zo be Continued.| 





THE ENGLISH FESTIVALS. 





HANDEL TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL, 


3 HE arrangements for the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace 
P} are now complete. The prices will be about the same as at 

previous festivals—that is to say, reserved stalls are 7s. 7d., 
and half a guinea for the public rehearsal on June 22d, and 155. to 
25s. on other days, the sets of tickets for the three performances of 
‘** Messiah’ on June 25th, the selection on June 27th, and “ Israel in 
Egypt"’ on June 29th being sold at from two to three guineas. The 
chief vocalists will be Mesdames Albani, Nordica, Valleria, Patey 
and Trebelli, Miss Annie Marriott, Messrs. Lloyd, McGuckin, Sant- 
ley, Bridson and Brereton. Mr. Best will be solo organist on the 
selection day, Mr. A. J. Eyre the ordinary organist, and the band 
and chorus of four thousand performers will be conducted by Mr. 
August Manns. As to the selection day, it is announced that the 
organ concerto will be No. 7 in B flat, specially interesting from the 
fact that it is the only composition in which Handel has included in 
the score a distinct part for the pedals. As on former occasions, this 
will be played by Mr. W. T. Best. The other instrumental works 
introduced for the first time will be the overture to “‘ Samson,”’ and 
also that to “‘Semele."' The principal movement of the latter is a 
fugue in C minor, and the faz a gavotte, both of which are sure to 
excite universal admiration. The sonata in A, for violin, the melodi- 
ous charm of which delighted the large audience on the selection 
day of the Bicentenary Festival in 1885, will, by special request, be 
again performed by over two hundred violinists. Choruses from 
‘‘ Belshazzar,"’ ‘‘ Alexander Balus,”’ and the 95th Psalm will be sung 





And we may logically go a step further and find that songs still 


for the first time; also arias from the Italian operas “ Giulio Ce- 
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sare ’’ and “‘ Deidamia,’’ From “ Ottone”’ an aria for baritone will | 
be introduced, which all Handelian biographers and historians have | 


hitherto declared to be irrevocably lost, the autograph of which, 
however, was recently found by Dr. A. H. Mann amongst the music- | 





al treasures of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. | 


CHESTER TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


The Chester Triennial Festival will be held on July 25th, 26th and 
27th, at the fag end of a busy London season. The festival will, 
however, be inaugurated with a special service on Sunday evening, 
July 22d, when Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise"’ will be given, 
and almost the whole of the cathedral will be gratuitously reserved 
for the working classes. On the morning of July 25th “‘ Elijah,” and 
in the evening the “Golden Legend” will be performed. On 
Thursday morning, July 26th, two motets (“‘ By the Waters of Baby- 
lon” and “ Oh Sing Unto the Lord "’), for solo vocalists and chorus, 
specially composed by Mr. Oliver King, will be produced, and the 
program wil! also include Verdi's “ Requiem" and Beethoven's C 
Minor Symphony. On Thursday evening there will be a miscella- 
neous concert. On Friday morning, July 27th,the scheme will in- 
clude Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives,’’ Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise,” and Schubert's unfinished Symphony in B minor. The fes- 
tival will conclude on Friday evening with M. Gounod’s ‘“‘Redemp- 
tion.”’ The chief artists engaged are Mesdames Nordica and Belle 
Cole, Misses Anna Williams and Damian, Messrs. Lloyd, Santley, 
Nicholl, Brereton and Grice. Mr. Straus will lead the orchestra and 
Dr. Chester Bridge will conduct 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL 


The sketch program of the Birmingham Festival has been issued. 
The committee have been disappointed in their best two novelties, 
to wit, the new oratorios half or wholly promised by M. Dvorak and 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. However, the festival will commence on 
Tuesday morning, August 28th, with ‘‘ Elijah,”’ followed in the 
evening by a mixed program, which will include Dvorak’s “ Stabat 
Mater,’ Haydn's Symphony in D, No. 6 of the Salomon set, and 
some songs. On Wednesday morning, August 29th, Dr. Hubert 
Parry's short cantata, ‘* Judith and Holofernes,"’ will be followed by 
Sullivan's ‘Golden Legend."" In the evening will be produced a 
new piece of the French school, by Mr. Goring Thomas, composer 
of ‘‘ Esmeralda,’ and another miscellaneous program, including 
Mozart's “ Jupiter'’ Symphony, Schumann's “‘ Manfred "’ Overture, 
and a selection from Wagner's ‘“ Meistersinger."” On Thursday 
morning, August 30th, ‘‘ Messiah "’ will be performed as usual. In 
the evening the new short cantata “ Callirrhoe,”” by Dr. Westmin- 
ster Bridge, will be produced, and will be followed by a third miscel- 
laneous program, including Spohr's ‘“ Jessonda "’ Overture, ‘‘ Beet- 
hoven's Fifth Symphony, and some ditties. On Friday morning, 
August 31st, will be performed Berlioz's “ Messe des Morts,’’ which 
Mr. Manns has already more than once introduced here, and Bach's 
“Magnificat,” and the festival will conclude in the evening with 
Handel's “‘ Saul.”’ In Berlioz’s ‘*‘ Messe des Morts "’ it is intended that 
the tremendous battery suggested by Berlioz—including the eight 
pairs of kettledrums, with drumsticks tipped with sponge, four Brob- 
dingnagian gongs, ten pairs of conlaede. and almost as many 
trumpets, trombones, and ophicleides as can be gathered from all 
parts of the land—shall be brought into requisition, doubtless under 
the idea that those who cannot go to Birmingham ought to be able 
distinctly to hear the performance in London. Included in the mis- 
cellaneous program will be a Psalm by Robert Franz and a chorus 
by Dr. Mackenzie. The chief artists will be Mesdames Albani, Tre- 
belli and Patey, Miss Anna Williams, Messrs. Lloyd, Santley and 
Foli, and Dr. Richter will conduct. 


THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL. 


The prospectus of the Hereford Musical Festival has been issued. 
The artists engaged are Mesdames Albani and Enriquez, Misses 
Anna Williams and Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd, Brereton and 
Santley. Mr. Carrodus will lead the orchestra, and Dr. Langdon 
Colborne will conduct. The programs (apart from the church serv- 
ices and miscellaneous concerts) are as follows : On September 11th, 
“ Elijah,” and evening ‘“‘ Golden Legend,"’ probably with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan as conductor. On September 12th, Sterndale Bennett's 
“‘Woman of Samaria,” and a selection from ‘‘ Samson ;"’ evening, 
Schubert's ‘‘ Song of Miriam,"’ Spohr’s ‘‘ God, Thou Art Great,”’ and 
the first and second parts of the “ Creation.’”’ On September 13th, 
Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, Dr. Hubert Parry's ode, “ Blest Pair 
of Sirens,’’ and Ouseley's ‘‘ St. Polycarp ;"’ evening, miscellaneous. 
September 14th, “‘ Messiah,” and in the evening the usual chamber 
concert. The list of stewards numbers two hundred and thirty, that 
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is to say, larger than at any previous festival. 


SINGING IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


DR, L. R. KLEMM. 


ih but what an inexhaustible spring of musical talent is found 





in German schools! These children sing divinely. Their 

teachers all play the violin more or less well, and have a thor 
ough theoretical training in music, teach the notes, and generally 
conduct the musical performances of their classes as leaders of or 
chestras do in instrumental music. That is to say, they beat time, 
keep the different parts in good harmony, stimulate here, depress 
there, and work like good fellows. The results are touchingly beau 
tiful. I heard three and four-part music in the upper grades of 
common schools. 

Many a time | heard the teacher call upon a single pupil to sing 
alone, as we would expect him to read alone. They consider this 
reciting in music. In one city on the Lower Rhine! heard a mass 
chorus which touched me to the quick. The children sang patriotic 
airs with an artistic finish which quite upset me. An old gentleman 
who had accompanied me was moved to tears. 

Our American city schools are doing a noble thing in awakening 
the musical sense of the nation. The adult American, as a rule, is 
not musical. Gen. Grant used to say, “I know but two tunes: one 
is ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and the other—isn't.”” And if we were to in- 
quire among our Anglo-American friends, we “should find that the 
older generation is not any more musically inclined than Gen. 
Grant. But in the younger generation’a great love and compre- 
hension of music makes itself felt, which is fostered by easy, melo- 
dious, home-made airs. Inferior as these airs may be, it will not do to 
undervalue their great influence upon the latent musical talent of 
our American conglomerate. Some generations may yet pass away 
before we can find such a school as I found here, where, among four 
hundred and eighteen pupils, only two were found without a music 
al ear. 

A NOVEL 


EXERCISE IN MUSIC. 


I noticed a novel exercise in music which I deem worthy of men- 
tion. The teacher wrote the lines of a pretty little poem between 
the empty music lines on the board, and called upon some pupils to 
compose a new melody. The first pupil looked at the first line 
thoughtfully for awhile, and then struck out, giving a very accept- 
able air, The teacher asked her to repeat it, and then fixed it by 
writing it in notes. The second pupil then followed with a contin 
uation, which was less acceptable. Another suggested a little, but 
vital, improvement, which made the line more satisfactory. Again 
a new line was added, till the four lines were finished. Now the 
teacher played the tune, suggesting two more, though little changes, 
and indeed the melody seemed very pretty. 

Now it was harmonized. A pupil was called upon to write the sec 
ond part. This he did, with some errors, which were speedily de- 
tected by other pupils. Another added the third part. Of course, 
this took longer than to write about it, but within the short space of 
thirty-five minutes the three parts were all down upon the board. They 
were tested on the violin and found to harmonize quite well. Now 
followed a grand rehearsal ; that is, the class sang the newly com- 
posed song. Again a few changes were found desirable, and again 
it was tried, till it found the approval of the teacher. There was no 
need of calling for order. The order was perfect, simply because 
all the pupils were interested. The lesson was brought to a close by 
the order to copy the new song into their manuscript music-books. 
I have rarely enjoyed a singing lesson as much as I did this one. 

The school in which this brilliant theoretical instruction was wit- 
nessed gave me the pleasure of hearing choruses of wonderful 
sweetness. The text was sung so well, emphasis or expression was 
so excellently brought out that no professional choir could sing 
better. The fresh, metallic sound in the voices of these German 
youngsters is quite enjoyable.—American Teacher. 
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The sudden death, of cerebral apoplexy, is announced on the roth 
ult. at Florence, of Mr. Ciro Pinsuti, the well-known teacher and com- 
poser of capital part songs and of flimsy drawing-room ballads. He 
was born in 1829, studied in England under Cipriani Potter and Henry 
Blagrove, and at Bologna under Rossini. From 1848 he was a teacher 
and composer in London, but he retired to his native Tuscany three 
years ago. His death was terribly sudden. Indeed, while playing the 
piano on the previous day he suddenly fell to the floor and never re- 
covered consciousness, dying within four-and-twenty hours, He owed his 
good fortune to an accident, He was a poor gamin of Florence, and 
playing in the streets he was one day run over by Mr. Drummond’s car- 
riage, his leg being broken. The kind-hearted English M. P. after- 
wards defrayed the costs of the boy’s education. 
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CINCINNATI, May, 1888. 
THE MusIcaL Visitor és published on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. 

RGF" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*,* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 

fore the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 





A large number of choirs use no 
other music than that published in 
the VISITOR each month, and those 
who have used it most like It best. 
Since their choirs have adopted it, 
various congregations have expressed 
special satisfaction in the varied se- 
lections performed. 





RECENT statistics show that the choirs of 
the Church of England include 154,000 vol- 
untary and 19,000 paid male singers, and 37,- 
ooo voluntary and 2,100 paid female singers. 





W. P. Irwin, of the Commercial National 
Bank, of Houston, Texas, in enclosing a re- 
newal of subscriptions to the Vistror for a 
choir in that city, says: ‘“ We have used the 
VISITOR in our choir for two years, and prize 
it very highly.” 





WE have tried to give our readers full in- 
formation in this and previous VisiTors of the 
great Centennial May Festival, which takes 
We willingly take a back 
seat this month, contenting ourselves with 


place presently. 


these editorial notes, laying aside our ‘‘ lead- 
ers”? till the next issue. 


Coptgs of the examination papers for 1887 of 
the College of Musicians may be had gratis of 
Robert Bonner, Secretary and Treasurer, 60 
William street, Providence, R. I. The next 
examination will be held at Chicago, IIls., on 
Monday and Tuesday, July 2 and 3, 1888. 
Full particulars and prospectus may be had 
on application as above, 


CONCERNING the old style of Oratorio writ- 
ing, our Boston correspondent, in speaking of 
a recent performance of ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus,” 
says: ‘* The heroic Handelian work was well 
given, both in solo and chorus parts, and won 
great applause, yet it is evident that some- 
thing must be done to shorten the old aria 
form to make it tolerable to modern ears. The 


repeat at the end of its second movement, 














which invariably takes place in full, must be 
shortened if our audiences are not to be bored. 
Franz has made a good step in this direction 
in his arrangement of the ‘ Messiah,’ but all 
of the old works must be subjected to the 
same abbreviatory treatment.”” We suggest 
that the same plan adopted in connection with 
the old instrumental music would be product- 
ive of quite as much good. The concert-goers 
of the old times seem to have had more time 
and patience at their disposal than we of the 
present day, or else they were not so easily 
bored. 


THE secretary of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association writes us to say that members de- 
siring extra copies of the Report of last year’s 
session can have such by sending three cents 
postage for each copy. Persons not members 
can have them for ten cents in stamps. Ad- 
dress S. B. Hurlburt, Cor, Sec’y, 124 Jackson 
street, Dayton, Ohio. This Report is very in- 
teresting, and contains all the essays and dis- 
cussions of last year, with the programs of 
concerts given and other useful information. 
We have read it with much pleasure, and ad- 
vise all members to take advantage of the 
liberal offer and supply themselves with a copy. 





VERDI is at present engaged on the compo- 
sition of a one act operetta, the subject of 
which has been supplied to him by a lady be- 
longing to the highest aristocratic circles of 
It will probably be first produced at 
the commencement of next season, before an 
assembly of talented amateurs, and it is be- 


Rome. 


lieved that the composers, both of the text 
and music, have agreed to hand over the pro- 
ceeds realized to some charitable institution. 
Upon Verdi being asked where he had studied 
the art of operetta composition, he replied— 
so it is stated—with a smile, “‘ in the immortal 
works of Offenbach, Lecocq and Strauss.” 





THE Editor of the VistTor, in discussing 
the subject of ‘* English Music” before a Lit- 
erary Society of this city, recently, took the 
ground that in reality there was no distinct- 
ively National music. While much can be 
said pro and con upon the subject, we think 
that the following recent remark of Gounod is 
not far from the truth. He said, “I dislike 
all this nonsense about German music, French 
Geographical boundaries 
cannot hedge in harmony. There can be no 
secrets about this art. The laws that govern 
thorough-bass, counterpoint, fugue, are the 
same the world over. Rossini once said to 
me, ‘I know but two kinds of music—good 
and bad.’ Music is universal, it is humanity, 
it is love.” 


music, and so on. 


WE are grieved to record the death of our 
old friend and confrere, Wm. F. Sherwin, who 
passed on into the other life April 14. We 
have as yet no particulars of the circumstances 
of his decease. We had supposed him to be in 
his usual good health, and the telegram an- 
nouncing hés death was a great shock to us. 

Mr. Sherwin was born at Ashfield, Mass., 
March 14, 1826, He gained considerable rep- 





utation as a teacher, composer and conductor 
of conventions, He has edited alone, and 
also in conjunction with others, several collec- 
tions of choir music, Sunday School singing 
books, &c,, and written a large number of 
songs, anthems and other vocal pieces. He 
was especially successful in conducting large 
choruses at Chautauqua, Framingham and 
other Assembly gatherings. He was also very 
happy in lesson talksand Bible Readings. He 
has been for several years connected with the 
New England Conservatory of Music as Chorus 
Director. Most of his life has been spent in 
Albany and New York City. For a few years 
he resided in Cincinnati, where he was in the 
employ of our publishers, and connected very 
pleasantly with the Editor of the Visiror in 
business and social relations. His interment 
took place at Ashfield, the place of his birth, 
April 17. Mrs. Sherwin and three children 
survive him, We unite with hosts of friends 
all over the country in extending to them our 
most heart-felt sympathy with them in their 
great bereavement. 

“ THE SINGERS AND THE PLAYERS UPON IN- 
STRUMENTS SHALL BE THERE.” 





THE foliowing criticism of RoyAL PRAISE 
the Editor considers of great importance. It 
is addressed to the publishers: 


Kokomo, InpD., April 19, 1888. 

Dear Sirs—1 received your ** Royal Praise” 
a few days ago, and after investigation I pro- 
nounce it an excellent book in the adaptation 
of words and music. While the sentiment of 
words may not be generally fully compre- 
hended by children, yet the book has a variety 
suitable to all grades, and excels the average 
S. S, Book, We have ordered 150 copies of 
you through our superintendent, G. E. Meck, 
which we hope to have in time for Sabbath. 

Very respectfully, T. Henry Eva. 

The aim of the book, while giving variety, 
is to present to the Sunday School a better 
class of hymns than those of the ordinary 
Sunday School books, Its author endeavored 
to avoid childishness and meaningless jingle, 
believing that good models in words and 
music, even if all of the sentiments are not 
fully comprehended at first by the younger 
children, make a better and more helpful im- 
pression than the Mother Goose style of writ- 
ing, which much too largely prevails. 





WE have at times had occasion to call at- 
tention to curious legal decisions of the Eng- 
lish courts upon musical matters. If any 
thing more curious than the recent decision of 
our American Judge Colt has appeared’ in 
English law courts, it has not been brought to 
our attention. We quote it, with an English 
contemporary’s remarks, ef ad. : 


‘*A curious case was decided at the United 
States Circuit Court, Boston, January 29th, as 
to whether the reproduction of a musical com- 
position by means of perforated sheets was an 
infringement of copyright. If the work were 
printed as sheet music it would clearly be an 
infringement, In the case in question, Mr. 
William H. Kennedy and others, the owners 
of the copyright of the song, ‘Cradle’s 
Empty, Baby’s Gone,’ sued John McTam- 
many, Jr., for infringement. Judge Colt, in 
his opinion, says that it would certainly be 




















difficult for an ordinary mind to regard the 

rforated strips of paper as sheet music, 

hey form part of a machine, and more nearly 
resemble the barrel of a hand-organ, or of a 
music-box, than they do sheet music. The 
Court held, therefore, that there had been no 
infringement of the copyright, and the appeal 
was dismissed. 

‘* This is one of the most curious decisions 
we have ever read, and although, of course, it 
does not affect the law in England, it would be 
interesting to know how far the English 
judges, who frequently accept American de- 
cisions as more or less ‘ authorities,’ will be 
inclined to act in the matter. It has, we be- 
lieve, been held that an unauthorized repro- 
duction in Tonic Sol-fa notation is an infringe- 
ment, and it would certainly seem extraor- 
dinary if a composer’s works could be gratu- 
itously multiplied merely on the plea that the 
music is produced by punched holes instead of 
from print. The performance (if in public) 
would, at any rate, be an infringement.” 


Tue zeal of some of our Tonic Sol-fa friends 
often causes them to misrepresent the status of 
opponents, other systems and organizations. 
We have had occasion to protest against the 
course of some of the leadérs more than once. 
The true friends of the cause regret the lack 
of judgment which has brought discredit upon 
a movement which otherwise might have been 
welcomed for the good that was in it apart 
from its useless peculiarities of notation. It 
is trué that the extravagant claims of its lead- 
ing adherents have been very much modified 
of late, but a willful misrepresentation of the 
position of those who cannot approve of the 
Sol-fa notation still seems to govern in certain 
quarters. 

Leaving Dr. Palmer to take care of himself, 
which, as may be seen from his letter in next Vis- 
ITOR, he seems fully capable of doing, we wish to 
say a few words in reply to an article in a late 
Reform, Mr. Seward, in quoting our editorial 
on Mr. Krehbiel’s paper in the Century, ques- 
tions our fairness, and asks why we did not 
give other portions than those we selected. 
Well, we will tell him why. In the first place, 
our editorial was expected to appeal only to 
those who had read the article referred to. 
Again, these two paragraphs contain the gist 
of the whole matter. Mr, K.’s strongest ar- 
gument in favor of the Tonic Sol-fa system is 
stated in the paragraph quoted, viz.: Key re- 
lationship. ‘In this fact lies its superiority.” 
Why did Mr, Seward omit this important 
statement from his report of Mr. Krehbiel’s 
article? Asto Mr. K.’s familiarity with the 
American method, if he was aware of the 
prevalence of it, why did he intimate in his 
paper that another method (the Fixed Do) was 
the common one, and that, therefore, the 
method of the Sol-faist in teaching “‘ intervals 
in their relation to a fundamental tone ’—the 
key-note—made their system superior to the 
other? 

But we have no desire to prolong the discus- 


sion. Our space is needed for more useful 
subjects. Our position in the matter is just 
this. We believe in the principle of the Tonic 


Sol-fa, but not in its notation, We claim that 
all the important things of the system can be 
taught just as successfully in connection with 








the staff, and that it is foolish and futile to 
attempt to do away with the notation of the 
world, even in elementary teaching. We be- 
lieve that what we need most is a school or 
college on the old Normal Institute plan, 
where methods and principles of teaching can 
be thoroughly investigated and discussed, and 
taught in connection with our present nota- 
tion, which is the outcome of centuries of ex- 
perience. Music teachers should be trained to 
their profession as are the teachers of our 
public and other schools. This is what 
need far more than a new notation. 


City Hotes. 
Mr. H. G. Andres and Miss Elizabeth 
Hetlich are to teach in the Summer Musical 


Institute, at Sandusky, O., beginning June 
25th. 


we 





The Newport Choral Society gave a very 
successful concert April 24, under the direc- 
tion of J. M. F. Snodgrass. The society had 
the assistance of the Newport Double Quartet, 
Prof. Boex, leader. 


The annual concert of the pupils of Prof, J. 
S. Van Cleve will take place at the Odeon 
May 1oth. The program will consist of vocal 
and instrumental music of a classic character, 
in great variety, representing the best writers, 
old and new. 


Thursday eve, April 17th, Prof. Armin W. 
Doerner gave a Piano Recital at the Odeon, 
at which he was assisted by Miss Minnie 
Betscher, vocalist. We were unable to be 
present, but our representative reports a fine 
musical success, 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson has been east 
filling concert engagements. April 11th she 
sang at the Orange ‘at Y.) concert, and on 
the 16th at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Concert 
in New York City. She has some beautiful 
numbers assigned her in our May Festival. 


Mr, E. W. Glover, of the College of Music, 
and Miss Mary Hay, of Coshocton, were mar- 
ried April 25th. Mr. Glover was a former 
pupil of the College, and has, by his industry 
and love of his profession, raised himself to a 
very prominent position as one of its faculty. 


The St. Cecilia Mannerchor gave a grand 
concert at Music-Verein Hall, April 11th, 
under the direction of Mr. A. J. Boex, C. G. 
Grimm, accompanist, and assisted by other 
vocal and instrumental talent, among whom 
were Mrs, A. J. Boex, Miss Minnie Mangold 
and Mr. Charles Melbor, Jr. 


Prof, J. 5S. Van Cleve has been invited by 
the program committee of the M. T. N, A. to 
speak before the association at its 


cational Value of Choral Societies.’"’ We hope 
he will accept, believing that he is fully com- 
petent to give a valuable and interesting lect ure 
on that subject. 


We cannot refrain from calling attention at 
this time to the valuable work Prof. Ebann is 
doing in his violin school. His recent pupils’ 
Recitals have proven him to be a careful, con- 
scientious teacher, who has at heart the best 
interests of his pupils. His work is calculated 
to lead his pupils into the higher realms of the 
art and not to make mere fiddlers of them. 


The fourth chamber concert of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, Miss Clara Baur, 
directress, was given April 24th, at Smith & 
Nixon’s Hall. These concerts have all been 
of marked interest and of great educational 
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They reflect great credit upon the 
school and its faculty, and cannot fail of having 
a good influence upon the musical status of 
Cincinnati. 


The Cincinnati Music School program for 
Saturday, April 14th, 1888, at 2:30 P. M., 
eleventh piano recital by Geo. Schneider, was 
as follows: 

Handel, Fantasia, Chaconne and Capriccio. Men 
delssohn, Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35, No.1. Kirch 
ner, 6 Caprices, Op. 27. Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 2, 
No. 2. Grieg, Humoresken, Op. 6. Schumann, 
Fantasiestuecke, Op. 12, Nos. 1-4. 

Quite a striking musical attraction in the 
near future will be the two concerts to be 
given at the Odeon, on May t1th and i2th, by 
the Welsh Prize Singers. These artists are 
picked soloists from the most famous choir in 
England, winners of nearly all the principal 
prizes in the celebrated Crystal Palace compe- 
tition since 1881, and they have established an 
enviable reputation during their tour through 
this country. Their program consists of Welsh 
and English choruses, glees and solos, which 
are sung with an enthusiasm, fire and vivacity 
that is indiscribable. The appearance of the 
lady singers in the antique costume of Wales 
will add interest to the occasion. 


The Cincinnati Opera Club gave a very suc- 
cessful performance of “The Three Black 
Cloaks,” April 14th, at the Odeon, We have 
attended much less meritorious entertainments 
by professional opera companies. We have 
no desire to criticise the commendable efforts 
to establish a permanent opera troupe of local 
talent. The opportunity for improvement will 
surely be taken advantage of by Mr. Coleman 
and the company. There is much good mate- 
rial in the organization, some of it especially 
good, We hope that the efforts of the com 
pany will be heartily supported by the public 
at large. Mr. Coleman’s services in aid of 
local opera were recognized on this occasion 
in a neat speech from one of the members, and 
in the presentation by the company to its di- 
rector of a beautiful conductor’s baton, which 
we hope he may long live to wield. 


The following very interesting program was 
given April 19th, at Miss Nourse’s school hall, 
on Walnut Hills. Mr. Cabell is the efficient 
organist of the New Church, corner 4th and 
John, a rising young lawyer and an unusually 
proficient pianist. Mr. Jacob Bloom never 
played better than on this occasion. The lady 
performers:were excellent, and the whole en- 
tertainment a great success: 

I. (a) In der Nacht, Schumann, (b) Berceuse, 
Chopin, Mr. Cabell. II. (a) Nearer, My God, to 
Thee, Holden, (b) Vergangenes, Scharwenka, Miss 
Wolistein, accompanied by Signora Tecla Vigna. III] 
(a) Nocturne, Chopin, (b) Polish Dance, Winicaswki, 
Mr. Jacob Bloom, accompanied by Mrs. Bloom. 1\ 
a) Love's Message. Fesca, (b) Thine Eyes so Blue 
vassen, Miss Griffiths. V. (a) Halling, Greig, (b) 
Gavotte, Godard, Mr. Cabell. VI. (a) Scena and 
Aria, Il Profeta, Meyerbeer, (b) Margarita, Meyer 
Hellmund, Miss Wolfstein. VII. Fantasie de Beriot 
Mr. Jacob Bloom. 


The Apollo Club gave its third concert of 
the sixth season, at the Odeon, April 12th. 
While we still cling to our old preference of 
Apollo pure and simple, we must confess this 
concert was one of the most enjoyable of any 
yet given, Perhaps the happy medium has 
been found now. Certain it is that the program 
was made up in a masterly manner, the streaks 
of lean and fat being nicely distributed. It 
was worth a day’s journey to see Mr. Foley 
conduct the Hamerick Prelude, to say noth- 
ing of the beauties of the composition. It was 
a very graceful and effective piece of work. 
Messrs. Lemon and Maish as usual enthused 
the large audience by their fine singing, and 
all did excellently well. The March of the 
Monks of Bangor, by Mr. Whiting, was splen- 
didly given, both by orchestra and voices. It is 
a fine piece of writing which we hope to hear 
again next season. We are sure it would be 
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acceptable to the public at large. Mr. Foley’s 
chapeau is rapidly becoming highly orna- 
mented with feathers. He deserves them—a 
hat full. 


The College Choir of the College of Music, 
assisted by the Apollo Club, gave the third 
and last concert of the season in the Ode- 
on Thursday evening, April 26. Prof. Bush 
W. Foley is the Director, and Mr. Louis 
Ehrgott the accompanist. The program com- 
prised selections from the oratorio of ‘* Elijah,” 
with Miss Mina Betscher, Miss Olive Hamer, 
and Mr, Albert Maish soloists; Madrigal, 
‘*Matona, Lovely Maiden;”? The Mermaid, 
women’s voices; violin concerto, andante and 
allegro, Miss Jessie Baldwin. The Sirens, 
Miss Mina Betscher, Miss Catherine M. 
Dorn and women’s voices, and Madrigal, 
«* Now is the Month of Maying.” The con- 
cert was one of unusual excellence throughout. 
The madrigals were much admired for their 
quaintness and beauty as well as for the per- 
fect manner in which they were performed. 
The selections from the too much neglected 
‘* Elijah” were very acceptable and sung with 
great care and expression, the closing chorus 
‘* Thanks be to God,” being exceptionally well 
done. The ladies’ part songs and the violin 
playing of Miss Baldwin completed one of the 
finest programs of the year. 


Theodore Thomas is rehearsing at his sym- 
phony concerts in New York, the orchestral 
works to be performed under his leadership at 
the Centennial Musical Festival in Cincinnati 
this month. The other evening he- gave 
Saint-Saen’s third symphony in C, which has 
in it an organ part. The organ in the hall 
was not of the proper pitch, so that cabinet 
organs were used, Arthur Mees and another 
gentleman playing upon them. The same 
symphony will be performed at the coming 
Festival, with the accompaniment of the great 
organ i1 Music Hall, with Arthur Mees as 
organist. This organ also has not been of the 
proper pitch, and has been silent since the 
Festival of 1882, a period of six years, Dur- 
ing the past year, however, the pitch has been 
lowered one-half tone, and the grand instru- 
ment will be heard at nearly every concert of 
the Festival. As it is not only one of the five 
largest organs in the world, but also a very 
fine instrument, its use will be one of the most 
important and enjoyable features of the Cen- 
tennial Festival. 





Concerts, Conventions, Etc. 


No notice will be taken of programs which do 
not give the names of the State and Town in which 
the concerts are given. 





Prof. F, G. Spencer, of Bainbridge, N. Y., 
has just closed a Musical Institute at Camden, 
N. Y. The school, which continued two 
weeks, closed with a successful concert of a 
miscellaneous character. 


Ralph Koester’s School of Music, Spring- 
field, Ohio, is giving a series of concerts this 
season, of great usefulness and interest. The 
good work Mr. Koester is doing is abundantly 
manifest in these public recitals, which cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to both pupils and 
public. 


Dr. J. W. Bischoff, Washington, D.C., gave 
his fifth concert of the season on Friday even- 
ing, April 6, the program consisting of organ 
numbers by Dr. Bischoff, and songs by Mrs. 
Marian Hendrickson-Wilcox, accompanied by 
Prof. Wm. Waldecker. This was the closing 
concert of the seventh season, All of the en- 
tertainments have been very largely attended, 
The Bischoff concerts have become a promi- 
nent feature of life at the Capital. 








The Ogle County (Ill.) Musical Association | 


closed its late session with a concert, illustrat- 
ing the work of thecourse. Mr. W. F. Heath 
assisted. H.S. Perkins, conductor, The of- 
ficers for the ensuing year are: W. A. Sny- 
der, president; Joseph Artz, secretary ; Col. 
Stees, treasurer. 


The music department of Baylor College 
Belton, Texas, has wonderfully improve 
under the management of Prof. Geo. H. Rowe, 
who went from Boston in 1886 to take charge 
of it. By his ability and untiring energy its 
membership and general progress have rapidly 
advanced, Eleven new upright pianos have 
been added, while all the latest methods of 
study are being introduced from time to time, 
making it one of the foremost schools of music 
in the great Southwest, 


A recent performance, at Birmingham, Ala., 
of a Mass by Wm. Rosenstihl, well known to 
musicians of our city, is thus spoken of by a 
local paper: ‘‘ One of the features of the oc- 
casion, outside of the commemoration of the 
festival, was the rendition of Mr. Wm. Rosen- 
stihl’s Mass, composed especially for this occa- 
sion. In this musical production the gentle- 
man has undoubtedly proven himself an artist. 
His Mass is equal to those of many of the 
composers of religious music. The ‘ Qui Toe- 
lis,’ the ‘Incarnatus,’ and the ‘ Resurexit’ 
are commendable soli, showing a musical taste 
of great promise.” 





Music in Boston. 


Boston, April 19, 1888. 

Some important concerts have taken place 
in Boston during the past month. First and 
foremost we should put our Handel and Haydn 
Society, with its performance of ‘‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeus”’ on Easter night, Another sacred 
work has been given here with yet more satis- 
factory result, Mozart having been starved to 
death (very nearly) by Vienna, that city 
has determined to build a monument to the 
memory of its victim, and Boston has helped 
to the tune of nearly three thousand dollars to 
defray the expense. This goodly sum was 
raised by two performances of the Mozart 
* Requiem,” given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, a chorus of nearly three hundred, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kalisch (Lehmann), Miss Meiss- 
lingerand Mr. Emil Fischer, with Mr, Gericke 
as conductor. How much the influence of 
one man can do! Mr. Gericke had only a 
picked-up chorus, and not many rehearsals, 
yet the effects he brought out were better than 
we have heard in Boston from any chorus of 
equal size. The work is the flower of funeral 
music, I am not one of those who waste all 
their energies in trying to determine whether 
Mozart or his pupil Sussmayer did this or that 
number, but am content to enjoy the whole, 
believing its beauty to be sufficient evidence 
that the mind (and directing hand) of Mozart 
was present in nearly every part. The whole 
performance was a marvellously perfect one. 

At the Symphony Concerts we have had 
Goldmark’s Second Symphony, a work which, 
for once, zs a symphony, and not like the 
‘*Landliche Hochzeit,” a suite, parading 
under a false title. Its Scherzo is one of the 
most popular of movements, but its first move- 
ment is by far the best, judged from a sym- 
phonic standpoint. The same dictum can be 
passed upon Moszkowski’s Suite, which opens 
splendidly, but has far too much tinkle of 
bells and general orchestral sugar in its later 
portions, 

Mr. Singer’s Symphonic Fantasie did not 
arouse the public to enthusiasm ; all the same, 
I think it a great work, and one that will gain 
by repeated hearing. Its shape, however, with 
the four regular movements fused into one, is 
not one that is very practicable for popular 
enjoyment. 








Among chamber concerts | can praise that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Vogrich, who, after giving 
two very enjoyable concerts at Steinert Hall, 
also gave a short one at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, to the great delight of 
the students, to whom these free advantages 
are very precious, although so numerous. 
Speaking of this institution impels me to add 
that Dr. Tourjee, its honored director, has re- 
turned from his Southern vacation, entirely re- 
cuperated from the illness brought on by hard 
work, There is a chance of his going abroad 
this summer, in one of his own excursion par- 
ties. 1 also hope to make one of such a party 
which will have Bayreuth and the Wagner 
festival for its objective point. So you may 
soon again have European breezes wafted from 

PROTEUS. 


The Soloists of the Centennial Mu- 
sical Festival. 


GIULIA VALDA, 


The Pall Mail Gazette of June 7th, 1886, said 
in reference to Mile. Valda’s debut before an 
English audience in thé Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden :—*‘‘She only requires to step 
on the stage and open her mouth and the 
critics may go about their business.” 

That such unique praise should have been 
bestowed on one who made her first appear- 
ance with Scalchi as a leading character, will 
cause those who have heard the latter to feel 
that they are indeed privileged in having an 
opportunity presented of listening to this new, 
and already famous light in the musical world. 

Born in Boston, the daughter of Mr? J. B. 
Wheelock, the subject of our sketch, while yet 
a child,gained a gold medal for the piano-forte 
in the Conservatory of her native city. Cin- 
cinnati’s old-time favorite, Parepa Rosa, heard 
her sing atan early age, and urged that what 
she felt sure was a remarkable voice should 
have thorough cultivation. Acting on her 
advice the little girl was placed under Mme. 
Garrett. Later, in charge of her uncle, the 
Hon. W. B. Merrill, she continued her musical 
education with the famous and venerable 
Lamperti, who has trained a greater number 
of artistes than any other maestro. Pronounc- 
ing her voice ‘‘a soprano sfogato of exceptional 
quality and range,” he expended on her the 
skill and care which comes of ripe experience 
and culture. At Pavia, Milan, Buologna. 
Baden-Baden, Nice, even Rome itself, she 
scored triumphs upon her first appearances, 
which more than realized the expectations of 
friends and admirers. 

Her fame reaching Paris, M. Maurel sent 
such a flattering offer during the last season of 
his management of the ‘ /taliens,”’ that she 
could not but accept. The correspondent of 
the London Standard, said of her first appear- 
ance in the French Capital: ‘Since Sophie 
Cruvelli charmed and surprised a Parisian au- 
dience thirty years ago, no event has taken 
place that can vie in importance with the 
debut of Mlle. Valda at the Italian Opera.” 

These and similar notes of triumph sounding 
across the English Channel aroused the curios- 
ity of the British public regarding the Ameri- 
can prima donna. With an intelligent, pleasing 
face, graceful movements, and a soprano voice 
of pure and bright quality, assisted by good 
intonation, flexible execution, and refined 
taste, it is no wonder that criticism was dis- 
armed and remained so. 

While winning laurels in opera, success has 
crowned her efforts in oratorio, proven by the 
applause won at the Taunton and Worcester 
Festivals, notably in ‘*Samson,”’ while she 
roused Canadian enthusiasm with her solo in 
the ‘* Messiah,” last December. 

Married to Mr. Ewen Somerled Cameron, of 
Balcardine, Argy!Ishire, a Scotchman of good 
family and of wealth, ‘* Giulia Valda” is sim- 



























means place her above the necessity of earning 
her living. Her sole reason for continuing her 
stage life is devotion to the art for which she 
has a passionate fondness. 


EDWARD LLOYD, 


That the “ Prince of Engli:h Tenors,” as 
the enthusiastic critics of his native country 
have been pleased to style Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
should have consented to cross and re-cross 
the Atlantic without allowing his matchless 
voice to be heard in any city but Cincinnati, 
is a matter of which to be proud even in this 
Centennial year of the Ohio Valley. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, who electrified the audi- 
ences of Paris and Great Britain has, since his 
virtual abandonment of oratorio, been most 
worthily succeeded by Mr. Edward Lloyd, of 
whom it has been said that no other tenor can 
give to Handelian music the artistic and devo- 
tional feeling so necessary to perfect rendition. 
At the great Handel Festival in Birmingham, 
such was the enthusiasm awakened in both 
chorus and audience, by his superb perform- 
ance, that it was found impossible to refuse to 
break the rule there adopted against repeti- 
tions. 

His grandfather was band-master of the 
famous Coldstream Guards for thirty years, 
and played at the coronations of George IV., 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. His father 
was lay-vicar in Westminster Abbey, and upon 
his death in 1850, Mrs. Lloyd, who had been 
a King’s scholar at the Academy of Music, 
took her five year old boy to Cheltenham, 
where she began the teaching of music. Two 
years afterwards, a little fellow of seven, he 
returned to London and became a chorister of 
Westminster. At the marriage ceremony of 
the present Empress of Germany, then Princess 
Royal of England, the bright boy was one of 
the chosen singers. 

Giving up the use of his voice for a few 
years he devoted his time to the violin, but 
fortunately for the world, an uncle, Dr. Hop- 
kins, discovered that he was possessed of a 
rare treasure in being owner of an exquisite 
tenor. From that time he devoted himself to 
its cultivation. After his marriage in early 
life, Mr. Lloyd became one of the Gentlemen 
of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and at twenty- 
four astonished the musical world with his 
rendering of Bach’s Passion Music, at the 
Gloucester Festival. From that time his 
career has been one of triumph. His name on 
a program insures a crowded house. His 
ballad singing is marked by such grace and 
feeling that the lovers of the ‘‘ songs of long 
ago ” delight in hearing him, while his beauti- 
ful voice has made Wagner appreciated in 
England as he never has been before. The 
extraordinary powers of Mr. Lloyd charmed 
the Belgians, in Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” 
under the conductorship of Gounod himself, 
and led Mr. Kufferath, the musical critic, to 
sound the praises of his “fine voice, equable 
in every register, his plain and fine diction, 
expressive without exaggeration and correct 
without coldness.” 


MR. MYRON W. WHITNEY. 


The rounds of applause which always greet 
Mr. Whitney’s appearance on the stage of 
Music Hall have become matters of Festival 
history. No May Festival would seem com- 
at without him. He has sung at every 
“estival except the Sixth, when Scaria filled 
the role as one of the great Vienna trio. 

Americans are apt to forget that Whitney’s 
reputation is quite as great in England as in 
this country. In this connection lies one of 
the pleasant features of the present Festival. 
When Whitney heard that Lloyd was engaged 
for the Festival, he wrote to a member of the 
Board saying: ‘‘I am delighted to hear that 
you have secured Lloyd. I have sung often 


with him in England, He is certainly un- 
equaled.” Thus will meet on the stage of 
Music Hall, in celebration of the Centennial 
Festival of the Queen City the greatest oratorio 
tenor and bass of modern times. The artist 
friends who have delighted the most cultured 
audiences of the metropolis of the world, will 
again join their tuneful voices in the Valley of 
the Ohio. 


MR. THEO. TOEDT. 


Mr. Toedt will ever be held in grateful re- 
menbrance by the patrons of the Cincinnati 
Festivals on account of his achievements in 
the memorable performance of the Messiah at 
Music Hall, on the night of December 27, 
1881. Before that vast audience, raised to the 
highest pitch of expectation, he held his own 
against Patti, Cary, and Whitney. That was 
his first appearance with the Festival Chorus. 
So securely did he establish his reputation then 
as a singer of pure voice and of refined and 
artistic methods, that he has ever since been 
in demand for the requirements of the Festival 
work, and is always heard with pleasure. 
Wherever the best performance of oratorio is 
essayed, whether in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, or at the May Festivals, Mr. Toedt is 
found, His latest success was at the recent 
Worcester Music Festival, where, to use the 
language of Mr. Krehbiel, musical critic of the 
New York Tribune, in his despatch to that 
paper: ‘Mr. Toedt not only bore off the 
honors of the evening, but sang with exquisite 
finish of style and loveliness of sentiment.” 


MR, ALONZO E. STODDARD. 


Mr. Stoddard is one of the three New Eng- 
landers who are to contribute their aid to the 
artistic side of the Cincinnati Centennial Fes- 
tival. His first important engagement was 
with the Abbott Opera Company years ago. 
Since then he has steadily advanced his pro- 
fessiona! standing by means of faithful study 
and constant culture of a naturally fine voice, 
until he is to-day recognized as the most ac- 
complished American baritone, and as such 
was called by the Festival Board to take the 
trying part of the Narrator in Rubinstein’s 
** Paradise Lost.” 


FRAU LILLI LEHMANN. 


Born in Wurzburg, a city which boasts a 
Musical Institute where amy one can receive in- 
struction gratis, and where twice a week great 
musical works are performed, it is not surpris- 
ing that we should learn that both parents 
were devoted to the art in which they and 
their daughters have excelled. The tenor, 
Lehmann, was her father, while her mother 
was the famous dramatic soprano, Marie Lowe. 
There was truely ‘‘ music in the air,’’ breathed 
from infancy, while childhood brought the 
developnient of inherited tastes. 

Educated with her sister Marie (now en- 
gaged at the Imperial Opera of Vienna) by her 
mother, who was at this time in Prague, as 
professor of the harp and vocal culture, Lili 
Lehmann shows the results of the careful, con- 
stant training such a teacher could and would 
bestow. When very young she passed from 
the maternal tuition to that of Heinrich Laube 
in Liepsic. Before she was eighteen she was 
engaged to sing in Berlin where she was ap- 
pointed court singer for life. Concerts, ora- 
torios, operas in Stockholm, Vienna, and Dres- 
den, had given her a continental reputation to 
be envied, before she was heard in England, 
where both Italian and German Opera claimed 
her, It is in the latter that she has made so 
great a name for herself in America, being the 
chief attraction in New York for the past three 
seasons, 

Possessing more than ordinary intelligence 
Frau Lehmann has the additional charm of a 
handsome face, so that it is not only a pleasure 








to hear her, it is one to see her. Her recent 
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marriage will introduce to the musical public 


in May, her husband, Paul Kalisch, the pos- 
sessor of a tenor voice. He will be heard at 
the coming Festival. 





Musical Notes. 


Mr. F. W. Root, of Chicago, has removed his 


| private teaching studio to Weber Hall, corner 


| of Jackson street and Wabash avenue. 





| pieces suitable for 








W. H. Pontius, Mansfield, Ohio, will have 
charge of the music at Lakeside Assembly, 
July 7-17. Mr. P. will give special attention 
to the wants of choir singers, and will have 
sessions for practice in anthems and other 
church music, 


Dr. H, R, Palmer is engaged to conduct the 
Festival at Brattleboro, Vt., June 5-8; also 
the Ottawa, Kan., Assembly, June 19-30; 
Crete, Neb., July, 1-10; Madison, Wis., July 
23-August 3. He is also to be director of 
music at Chautauqua, N. Y., August 7-24. 


Dr. Geo. F. Root has just completed an en- 
tirely new book of temperance songs, which 
he entitles ‘‘The Glorious Cause.” A large 
number of the songs were written entirely by 
himself, both as to words and music, to meet 
the needs of the new Prohibition movement, 
for which but little has been written up to the 
present time. 


Prof. C. C. Case is teaching Choral Union 
classes in Louisville, Ky., where he has over 
seven hundred pupils. He will close his work, 
all classes combined, about the Ist of June, 
with a grand concert in the large Moody Taber- 
nacle. 


Musica : Dopper. 





Was it C. or J.? Lady—** Let me see some- 
thing handsome and cheap.” Salesman—*‘‘ You 
can gaze on me, madam.”’ 


It naturally offends the artistic sensibilities 
of an — singer when he is obliged to 
whistle for his salary.— WV. Y. World. 

Our publishers have issued a number of new 
Decoration Day. They 
have a varied list of music adapted for this 
day and other memorial occasions. 

ROYAL PRAISE, the new Sunday School 
singing book, is especially to be commended 
for its good words. Many of its hymns are 
real poetic gems, and are calculated to leave 
good impressions on the minds of those who 
use them, 

Mrs. P. (late of Chicago)—‘‘I have just 
heard Mrs. Liederkraz bas bought a Stradiva- 
rius that is delightful to hear, and I wish to 
purchase one, too,” 


Bird Fancier—‘* Well, ma’am, she didn’t get 
it here, for I never had no such bird as that, 
but I’ll order one for you if you say.” 

Chicago woman (to husband) — ‘I am 
afraid, John, we can’t go to the opera any 


more.”’ 

He—‘*No, I am afraid not; money is get- 
ting very tight.” 

“T shall miss it awfully.’ 

“So shall I. What shall we do?” 

**T have it. We'll hang my big hat on the 
back of baby’s chair, and sit and look at it.”’ 


“I say, Cholly, what d’ye think? I took 
Clara Upstreet to the concert the other even- 
ing, and she asked me what an ‘ opus’ was. 


**No!” 
** Yes, she did. But I made her ashamed of 
herself. I gave her a withering look, and told 


her loud enough for the people around us to 
hear, that an ‘ opus’ was an andante in cres- 
cendo time with a rallentando fugue embel- 
lishment, and you bet it crushed her.” 
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Home Talent at the May Festival. 


MISS EMMA CRANCH—MISS ELIZABETH HET- 
LICH—MRS,. CORINNE MOORE-LAWSON, 


The call for ‘* local talent” is never over- 
looked by the managers of the May Festival. 
While it is their object to secure for these cel- 
ebrations the greatest singers of the world, 
they do not neglect to avail themselves of 
efficient material that may be found at home, 

The list is headed by Miss Cranch, who has 
done so much in former years to make the 
work of the committee a success. She has 
sung at every Festival but one, and always ac- 
ceptably, A more thorough, faithful, consci- 
entious and modest artist never lived, Mr. 
Thomas has entrusted to her from festival to 
festival some of the most trying parts. Miss 
Cranch enjoyed the very best European train- 
ing, and before our Festivals began she had 
traveled as soloist with the Thomas’ Orchestra 
one season, and had served another as a mem- 
ber of the then celebrated quartet choir of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church. ' 

To those who have attended the song re- 
citals of Miss Hetlich during the past winter, 
no praise is needed of her conscientious efforts 
and high artistic aims. To such the work and 
honors of the Festival are ever open, and they 
may look with confidence for appreciation at 
the hands of all true lovers of the best music. 
Miss Hetlich has been heard at several Fes- 
tivals, always faithfully fulfilling the parts as- 
signed to her. Like Miss Cranch she laid the 
foundations of her training in the schools of 
Europe. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson makes this 
May her first appearance at the biennial gath- 
erings in Music Hall, although she has estab- 
lished her reputation in the East during the 
past winter by several very successful perform- 
ances in New York, Orange and elsewhere, 
and is held in high esteem in Cincinnati, not 
less on account of her social graces, than be- 
cause of the merit of her performances st 
many of our best local concerts, including 
those of the Apollo Club and of the Philhar- 
monic Society. 





Cincinnati Musical Festival Asso- 
ciation. 


Office, Room 60, Pike’s Building. Theo- 
dore Thomas, Musical Director; Louis Ehrgott, 
Chorus Conductor, Board of Directors: W. 
N. Hobart, President; Lawrence Maxwell, 
Jr., Vice-President; R. B. Bowler, Treasurer ; 
John Church, Edward Rawson, Charles P. 
Taft, Julius Dexter, A. H. Chatfield, A. E. 
Burkhardt, 

The first Cincinnati May Festival was given 
just fifteen years ago. It was largely an ex- 
periment, but it was generously attended and 
so enthusiastically received that at the close of 
the last concert Hon. Stanley Matthews pre- 
sented a request for another Festival, signed 
by a large number of prominent citizens, The 
Festival Association was therefore organized, 
and has been maintained from that day to 
this, steadily advancing in the branches of its 
work, until Cincinnati is now known the world 
over for its May Festivals. They have, taken 
rank with those of Birmingham and the Lower 
Rhine, and are held in such high regard by 
the musical world, that the greatest singers of 
Europe esteem it an honor to be called to take 
part in them. Materna, Winkelmann and 
Scaria came to this country from the Imperial 
Opera at Vienna for that express purpose, and 
this year comes Edward Lloyd, the greatest of 
English tenors, away from London in the 
height of the musical season, under-a contract 
not to sing in public either in the United 
States or Canada, except at the Cincinnati 
Festival. 


stockholders who contribute a stated sum an- 
nually for the support of the chorus, and who 
elect the directors. The expenses of the Festi- 
val, which have been secured heretofore by a 
guaranty fund, are this year secured by an 
advance sale of 2,300 season tickets. 

And what are the achievements of these 
fifteen years since the first May Festival? The 
old frame building in which the festival of 
1873 was held, has been replaced by Music 
Hall, the finest auditorium in the United 
States, in which is the largest organ in the 
country, and one of the five largest in the 
world, A magnificent chorus has been organ- 
ized and maintained, and seven Festivals have 
been held at which have been heard the most 
distinguished vocalists in the world, including 
Patti, Nilsson, Materna, Campanini, Winkel- 
mann, Candidus, Scaria, Henschel, Tagliapie- 
tra, Pappenheim, Cary, and Whitney. Surely 
this is a record of which Cincinnati may well 
be proud, 

It is proper to bear in mind that these re- 
sults have been attained only through the 
most arduous work on the part of scores of our 
public spirited citizens, both in and out of the 
Board of Directors, and to recall in this our 
Centennial year the faithful service in that 
behalf of some of those who are gone, Reuben 
R. Springer, John Shillito, who served many 
years as treasurer, George Ward Nichols, Geo. 
W. Jones, Kenner Garrard, and Anthony H. 
Hinkle. 

The Directors feel that they are simply trus- 
tees to carry on the great work so nobly begun. 
They have spared neither pains nor expense in 
preparing for this, the Centennial Festival, and 
they submit its attractions for the culture and 
enjoyment of a generous and public spirited 
people. 
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May Festival Programs. 


The Centennial May Musica! Festival will 
be given May 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th, 
in the great Music Hall, Cincinnati, under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas. The solo 
artists have been chosen with the utmost care, 
and comprise Frau Lilli Lehmann, Mme. 
Giulia Valda, Herr Paul Kalisch, Myron W. 
Whitney, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Miss 
Emma Cranch, Theo. Toedt, Miss Elizabeth 
Hetlich, A. E. Stoddard, and Edward Lloyd, 
the great English tenor, who comes under 
contract to sing solely at this Festival. Arthur 
Mees will be the organist. The other musical 
forces are Theodore Thomas’ magnificent 
orchestra augmented to 108, and the unrivalled 
Cincinnati May Festival Chorus of six hun- 
dred voices. 


First Concert.—Tuesday Evening, May 22d.—Hymn, 
Op. 36, Weber; Frau Lilli Lehmann, Mr. Theodore 
Toedt, Emma Cranch, Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Cho- 
rus, Organ and Orchestra. Symphony, No. 5, C 
minor, Op. 67, Beethoven; Allegro con brio, Andante 
con moto, Allegro, Finale. Intermission. Eine 
Faust Overture, Wagner; Cantata, Song of Promise, 
J. K. Paiue, (Composed for the Festival); Frau Lilli 
Lehmann, Chorus, Organ and Orchestra. 


Second Concert. —Wednesday Evening, May 23d.—St 
Paul, an Oratorio, Mendelssohn ; Mme. Giulia Valdal 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Miss Emma Cranch, Mr, Myron 
W. Whitney, Chorus, Organ and Orchestra. Inter 
mission between the first and second parts. 


Third Concert.—Thursday Afternoon, May 24th.— 
Overture, Recitative and Aria, “Da _ kennst den 
Verrather,’’ Don Juan, Mozart; Frau Lilli Lehmann. 
Recitative and Aria, Joseph in pt, “ Ach, mir 
lachelt umsonst,’’ Mehul; Mr. Theodore Toedt. Rec- 
itative and Rondo, ‘‘ Ha, der Augenblick erscheinet”’ 
Weber; Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson. Symphony, 
No. 3, C minor, Op. 78, Saint-Saens; 1, Adagio —Alle- 
gre moderato—Poco Adagio. 2, Allegro moderato— 
-resto—Maestoso—Allegro; Orchestra and Organ. 
Intermission. Overture, Manfred, Op. 115, Schu- 
mann; Gretchen am Spinnrad, Schubert; Frau Lilli 
Lehmann. Aria, Irene, ‘‘She alone charmeth my 
sadness,’’ Gounod; Mr. Myron W. Whitney. Recita- 
tive and Aria, ‘‘ Faust,’’ Spohr; Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
| Lawson. Rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt. 








The Festival Association is composed of | 








Fourth Concert.—Thursday Evening, May 24th.—The 
Spectre’s Bride, a Dramatic Cantata, Dvorak; Frau 
Lilli Lehmann, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Alonzo Stod- 
dard, Chorus and Orchestra. Intermission. Sym- 
phony, Landliche Hochzeit, Goldmark ; Hochzeits- 
marsch Variationen, Brautlied, Intermezzo, 3ere 
nade, Scherzo, Im Garten, Andante, Pariz, Finale. 


Fifth Concert.—Friday Evening, May 25th.—Paradise 
Lost, a sacred work in three parts, Rubinstein; Mme. 
Giulia Valda, Mr. Edward Lioyd, Miss Elizabeth 
Hetlich, Mr Alonzo Stoddard, Miss Emma Cranch, 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Chorus, Organ and Orchestra. 


Sixth Concert.—Saturday Afternoon, May 26th.— 
Suite, No. 3, D or, Bach; Overture, Air, Gavotte 
1, Gavotte 2. Aria, Judas Maccabeeus, ‘Sound an 
Alarm,"’ Handel; Mr. Edward Lioyd. Recitative 
and Aria, Alceste, ‘* Ihr Gotter ew'ger Nacht,’’ Gluck ; 
Fran Lilli Lehmann. Symphony No. 6, Pastorale 
Op. 68, Beethoven ; Allegro, ma non troppo, Cheerfu 
impressions on arriving in the country. Andante 
molto moto, Scene by the brook; Allegro, Thunder 
storm ; Allegretto, Shepherd’s Song, Glad and thank- 
ful feeli after the storm. Intermission. Funeral 
Mareh, Chopin; Romanza, Faust, “ Dahin ist meine 
Ruh,”’ Berlioz; Frau Lilli Lehmann. rte, Shee 
Mater, ‘‘Cujus animam,”’ Rossini; Mr. Edward 
Lioyd. Aria, Der Damon, * Taglich eilen wir im 
Fluge,"’ Rubinstein; Mme. Giulia Valdi. Morceau 
Symphonique, La Russie, Rubinstein ; Orchestra and 
Organ. 

Seventh Concert.—Saturday Evening, May 26th.— 
Wagner Night. Tanuhauser. a) Overture, b) Bac- 
chanale and Duo; Frau Lilli Lehmann and Herr 
Paul Kalisch, Chorus of Women, Lohengrin. a) 
Vorspiel, b) Lohengrin’s Farewell; Mr. Edward 
Lloyd. ec) yer and Finale; Mrs. Lawson, Miss 
Cranch, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Whitney, Cho- 
rus and Orchestra. Intermission. Die Meister- 
singer. a) Vorspiel, b) Walthers Preislied; Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd. Gotterdammerung. a) Siegfried's 
Death; Orchestra. b) Finale, Brunnhilde’s Self-im- 
molation; Frau Lilli Lehmann. 


Auction Sale of Seats for the May 
Festival. 


The sale of seats to holders of season tickets 
was a great success. The first choice was sold 
for a premium of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. The whole number of seats sold the first 
day (April 24) was 1,114, for premiums 
amounting to $5,858. Price of tickets sold at 
$12 each, $13,368, making a total of first day's 
sale of $19,226.50. The sale of seats and pre- 
miums the second day amounted to seats 517, 
premium, $283.75, making a total of the two 
days’ sales of seats 1,633; amount paid in for 
tickets and premiums, $33,255.50. 








Madame Marguerite Olagnia has written to 
Madame Krauss, who is staying at Florence, 
to come to Paris, to take part in.a performance 
of Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” with dresses and 
scenery. This is rather toomuch. We thought 
the world had outgrown that sort of business. 
The Ober-Ammergau style of thing did very 
well for the middle ages, but it would be sadly 
out of place now—anywhere but in Paris. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Wide Awake for April greets us with eighty es 
overflowing with beautiful pictures, delightful 
stories and ms. Mrs. Sherwood’s serial, ‘‘ Those 
Cousins of Mabel's,’’ enforces the usages of good so- 
ciety by the experience of the heroines. The 
frontispiece, ‘‘ Easter Lillies,’’ is a charming illus- 
tration ; a lovely girl, her arms filled with the lilies. 
Lieut. Fremont's breezy Indian story for boys, a 
yaper on “Old Ballad’s of London Bridge‘’ (the 

»ndon Bridge famous in the nursery jingle), an 
article ov Landseer, the famous animal painter, 
beautifully illustrated, are all thoroughly entertain- 
ing though written with a serious purpose. A tale 
of two children and a lion, thrillingly iilustrated by 
Saudham, gives the exciting element this month. 
Gregory meets with an unpleasant surprise in Sid- 
ney Luska’s serial ‘My Unele Florimond.”” Your 
newsdealer has this issue for 20 cents, or it will be 
mailed by the publishers, D. Lothrop Company, Bos- 
ton. A sample back number of any of the Lothrop 
magazines costs but 5 cents. 


The Century and St. Nicholas failed to reach us last 
month, presumably lost in the big snow storm. 
These standard ines are pene a use in 
educating the American people in art and literature 
of incalculable vaiue. hile there is room for the 
other publications of a similar character, it must 
not and will not be et agg oe that the Century and 
St. Nicholas were notably the mediums by which 
pictorial art and magazine literature rose to its 
present high-water mark. 














Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Church Co. 


MAY. 

May Ist. ‘‘ Figaro” first performed 1776 at 
Vienna. 

May 2d. Meyerbeer died 1863 at Paris, 

May 3d. Johann Brahms born 1833 at 
Hamburg. 

May 4th. ‘‘Masaniello” first performed 
182g at London. 

May sth. Chr, Zoellner born 1792 in Si- 
lesia, 

May 6th: Abbe Vogler died 1814 at Darm- 
stadt, 

May 7th. Parepa Rosa born 1836 at Edin- 
burg. 

ay 8th. Prince de la Moskowa born 1803 

at Paris. 

May 9th. Ciro Pinsuti born 1829 at Sine- 
lunga. 

May roth. Ferd. Hiller died 1885 at 
Cologne. 

May 11th. Alexander Seroff born 1807 at 
St. Petersburg. 

May 12th. Adolph Henselt born 1814 at 
Schwabach. 

May 13th. Daniel Auber died 1871 at 
Paris. 

May 14th. Ferd. Beyer died 1863 at 
Mayence. 

May 15th. Cherubini died 1842 at Paris. 

May 16th. John Danby died 1798 at Lon- 
don. 

May 17th. Mme. Sainton-Dalby born 1821 
at London. 

May 18th. Karl Goldmark born 1832 in 
Hungary. 

May igth. ‘Linda di Chamounix”’ first 


performed 1842 at Vienna. 


May 20th. Eaton Faning born 1851 in 
Cornwall. 

May 21st. Parepa Rosa’s first appearance 
in London, 1857. 

May 22d. Richard Wagner born 1813 at 
Leipsic. 

May 23d. Matthew Arbuckle died 1883 at 
New York. 

May 24th. Tito Mattei born 1841 at 
Campobasso. 

May 25th. Blind Tom born 1849 at Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

May 26th. Jos. Drechsler born 1782 in 
Bohemia. 

May 27th. Jacques Halevy born 1799 at 
Paris. 

May 28th. Luigi Boccherini died 1805 at 
Madrid. 

May 29th. Mme. Mulder-Hauptmann died 
1838 at Berlin. 

May 30th. Ignaz Moscheles born 1794 at 
Prague. 

May 31st. Haydn died 1809 at Vienna. 








The Centennial Festival Music. 


A concession to the Centennial spirit is man- 
ifest in the commission to John Knowles 
Paine, for a Centennial Ode, or more properly 
speaking, Hymn, which he has provided in 
his ‘*Song of Promise,” the words drawn from 
George Edward Woodberry’s Ode, “My 
Country.’’ This feeling of gratulation peculiar 
to a people after a century of prosperous life, 
is still further intensified by the choice of 
Weber’s glorious hymn, ‘‘ With mighty wis- 
dom rules our God,’’ a composition that is 
at once a grateful prayer and a mighty psalm 
of praise for Almighty protection and blessing. 
These aside and without doubt, we approach 
the true Festival spirit of the program, and at 
the head of the list welcome as a harbinger of 
musical grace, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. The 
date of the first performance of this deeply 





affecting oratorio and the opening date of the 
Festival are the same, the work having beer 
first produced on the 22d of May, 1837, at 
Dusseldorf, under the personal direction of 
the composer. It was the result of two years 
frequently interrupted labor on the part of the 
master. In the midst of it he was called to 


the death-bed of his father, who, in a last letter | 


to his son, had urged its speedy completion. 
After this event Mendel-sohn threw all his 
saddened energies into the writing, and every 
page echoes his grief and the almost womanly 
tenderness of his heart. Upon St. Paul, with 
its superb succession of recitative and air, 
fervid, choral and impressive chorus, he might 
well have inscribed /m memoriam. 

In sharp contrast to St. Paul stands Anton 
Rubinstein’s dramatic epitome of Milton’s 
immortal song, Paradise Lost. Since the 
death of Liszt, this shaggy Russian, with his 
Beethovenish head and lowering brow, is the 
most prominent figure in the art world, as well 
for his instrumental virtuosity as for his fast 
growing and many-sided ability as a composer. 
The present work was the forerunner of ‘* The 
Tower of Babel,” which it fore-shadowed. 
The composer has molded with consummate 
skill all the rich material at his dispesal, and, 
despite the necessarily dramatic bent of the 
production, it is grateful to the general ear 
because of its strong melodic nature, and will 
prove one of the popular successes of the Fes- 
tival. 

Representative in character, individual in 
tone, brilliant with orchestral color, and most 
daring in the free use of harmonic methods is 
Anton Dvorak’s ‘The Spectre’s Bride.”’ 
Founded on the old Bohemian legend enshrin- 
ed in verse by Erben, and which tells of the 
phantom lover, his midnight call for the wait- 
ing bride, their loving journey o’er bog and 
brake and stony way to his lonesome house in 
the grave-yard, and her escape by last resort to 
prayer, forms a picture possessing a peculiar 
fascination for the lively imagination. The 
work, which was written for and produced at 
the Birmingham Festival of 1885, takes the 
form of a dramatic cantata. The story is 
given to the narrator—baritone—who is re- 
lieved, supported, or his narration echoed by 
the full choir as the effect will be most agree- 
ably enhanced, while the two principals take 
up the lines applying personally to themselves. 

The programs in this paper show the great 
variety of orchestral works that will be per- 
formed—many of them for the first time in 
Cincinnati. While lovers of music may prefer 
some of the concerts over others, there is no 
distinction in attractiveness between them. 


0. M. T. A. 


Members of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 





ciation, teachers, amateurs, and lovers of mu- | 


sic, are reminded hereby that the next conven- 
tion will be held at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Columbus, O., beginning Wednesday, 
June 27th, at 3 Pp. M., and closing Friday even- 
ing, June 29th. 

The program of recitals, essays, compositions 
and concerts, in which the very best talent of 
our great state will participate, is now being 
arranged by the official board. 

As guests we expect to have with us some 
eminent talent, both vocal and instrumental, 
now under consideration. 

Sessions during the day from 9 till 11:30 A. 
M., 3 till 5:30 P. M., and concerts from 8:15 till 
10:15 Pp. M. This arrangement of hours will 
give all attending members comfortable time 
to get to the place of meeting and enjoy a lit- 
tle visiting besides. 

We are pleased to say to members that there 
will be less climbing of Aof stairways, and in all 
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a great success musically, intellectually, and 
socially. 

Particulars concerning programs, partici- 
pants, essayists, and guests, may be looked for 
in May. 

Railroad rates will doubtless be the same as 
Jast year, viz.: Full fares going to Columbus, 
and one-third fare returning, on the certificate 
plan. 

The Annual Report for 1887 is now ready 
for mailing. It contains the official report, 
five essays, list of members, advertisements, 
etc. As a souvenir of last year’s remarkable 
meetings it will be eagerly scanned by mem- 
bers, and should be in the hands of every 
teacher and amateur in the state. Members 
are urgently requested to send in their dues 
($1.00) and receive membership cards in re- 
turn, thus facilitating matters very much and 
saving annoyance and confusion at Columbus. 
Please send in one new name for membership / 
Our number could easily be doubled by a little 
individual work. 

Members who have attended one of our 
conventions scarcely need an invitation to come 
again; they know how pleasant it is to be with 
us, and musically “commune” with us; there- 
fore bring in new members, active or passive, 
and enjoy a feast of good music and fraternal 
fellowship. A little enthusiasm, ‘‘ brothers 
and sisters in art,’’ a slight sacrifice of time 
and money, and you will return to your labors 
musically refreshed and enthused, and better 
work and results will crown your efforts. 

Fraternally, 
W, L. BLUMENSCHEIN. 





English Notes. 


WAGNER’S OPINION OF THE QUEEN 


Here is Richard Wagner’s private opinion of 
the Queen, taken from one of the recently 
published letters to Liszt, now being translated 
into English by Mr. F. Hueffer. The letter is 
written by Wagner from London in 1855: 
**You have heard already how very charmingly 
Queen Victoria has behaved toward me. She 
visited the seventh concert, together with 
Prince Albert, and, as they wished to hear 
something of mine, I had the ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
overture repeated. I really seemed to have 
pleased the Queen. In a conversation I had 
with her after the first part of the concert, sh« 
behaved so cordially, so kindly, that I was 


really quite touched. These two were the first 
people in England who dared to speak up for 
me openly and boldly; and if you consider 


that they had to deal with a political outcast 
accused of high treason, and with the police 
at his heels, you will think me justified in be- 
ing cordially grateful to both of them.”’ 


CHORAL CONCERTS, 


Choral concerts have been given as follows, 
but in no case are details necessary: Verdi’s 
“ Requiem,” Albert Hall, March 8; Macken- 
zie’s ** Rose of Sharon,” St. James’ Hall, 
March 13; Schumann’s “ Paradise and the 
Peri,’’ Shoreditch Town Hall, March 19; Sun- 
day School Choir, Albert Hall, March 24; 
Bach’s “St. Matthew’”’ Passion, St. Paul’s, 
March 27; Cowen’s ** Ruth,” Sacred Harmonic 
Society, March 29; Gounod’s ‘* Redemption,” 
at Novello’s Concerts, March 29; and ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,” &c., at various places on Good Friday. 


Mr. Lloyd will sail for the United States on 


| the 28th inst., to sing at the Cincinnati Festi- 


| conductorship of the 


probability a comfortable place of meeting | 


when you get there. 
Present indications warrant us in predicting 


val. He will be back within seven weeks. 


Dr. Mackenzie is unwilling to undertake the 
Royal Academy stu- 
dents’ concerts, as he desires to leave himself 
time for composition. Instead, therefore, the 
well-known violinist, Mr. Alfred Burnett, has 
been elected conductor, and the appointment 
has given general satisfaction. 
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| Softly Now the Light of Day. 


G. W. DOANE. W. N. MANCHESTER. 
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The 256-CENT BOTTLES are put up for the 
accommodation of all who desire simply a COUGH 
or CROUP REMEDY. 

Those desiring a remedy for CONSUMPTION 
orany LUNG DISEASE should secure the large 
$1.00 bottle. For thecure of this distressing disease 
there has been no medicine yet discovered that can 
show more evidence of real merit than ALLEN’S 
LUNG BALSAM. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE."’ 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass, 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


yon rs ag per Zomeh, 
n ua cacy an 
Grent Power Or Tene, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerocoms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, | 
CINCINNATI. 


50 
Standard * Songs 


For Bass Voices. | 


With Accompaniment for Piano. 


i 
| 
A superb collection of gems by the best writers, | 
including selections from the operas. Among the 
composers represented are Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber, Fesca, | 
Cherubini, Homberg, etc., etc., ete. | 

Ali tae best standard Songs in one convenient | 
volume | 


PRICE, $1.00. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


| $1.00; Boa 


| form and = the same author has 


A BOOK OF GEMS 





Modern Vocal Puets 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


This isa superb collection for similar or mixed 
voices, containing the choicest of the duets that 
have become standards during the last twenty 
years, logether with some of the older compositions 
without which a collection of this kind would be 
incomplete. The advantages of having such stand- 
ards collected in one volume can not be over- 
estimated. Itis a souvenir as well as a convenience 


Among the authors represented are 
PINSUTI, RUBINSTEIN, MENDELSSOHN 
GU MBERT, KUCKEN, CAMPANA, 
ABT GLOVER, Etc., Ete. 
Printed by the lith h paocess. Prices: Paper, 
8, $1.25; Cloth, $100. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Manufactured by THE EVERETT Plan) [ot] : Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 





Ideal Anthems, 


By H, P. DANKS. 


On account of the an success of Mr. Danks’ 
former low-priced collection of Anthems, and the 
increasing demand for a new book similar in grade, 
repared a col 
lection to be entitled“ IDEAL ANTHEMS.” We be- 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 





TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, whicn establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


WM KNABE & Co., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 




















GOSPEL HYMNS | 


Wo. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GosPpeL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier Bd edly ae book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
a of having additional new songs, and Gospel 
Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


contigs 208 pages, nearly double the 
er in previous single volumes, 
but Tt will be sold at the same prices, i. ¢ 


MUSIC EDITION. 


MC- 


Board Covers........... $30.00 per 100 
Plexible Cloth...... - 50.00 oer 100 
Board Covers a 10.00 

Vv . uw # . er 100 
Cioth Limp, with Gilt Stamp 15.00 oer 100 


BONTAREE. ED: TION. 
Paper Covers..... 5.00 per 100 

If ordered by mail, add 5 ets. for postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with Gosprr. 
HYMNS CONSOLIDATED. 

GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. MOODY and 

SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
not be deceived by misleading advertixe- 
a of books issued by other publish- 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 
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A Piano or Organ played from the regular edition 
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one. 
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ROOT & SONS MusICc Co. 
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Piano works of 


Best editions of the BEETHOVEN, 
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Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment is in 
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are not satisfied with singing“ as it happens,’’ but 
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| provide the best of music by the best of composers 
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Hoffman and Tenney 
Why not send for specimen copies (mailed for re 





| tall price 


or for specimen pages (free 


B Oliver Ditson & Co. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


the 
nterests of 
patrons of 
mpiled by 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers 
Best Books, without regard to the 
authors or publishers, and are great 
Ditson & Co.'s carefully made books, c 
the best taient 

For lists and descriptions please 


KINDERCARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25, Kate D. Wiggin 4 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00, Gertrude 
Walker and Harriet 8. Jenks 136 of the sweet 
est of sweet Songs 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter 


PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 
American School Music Readers. Book | 
Gems for Litnle Singers, 30 cts., Emerson 

Swayne 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 
United Voices, 50 cts., and Song Bells, 50 cts 
both by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00,a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter, of Vassar. 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L.O. Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and _ Schools 
Song Greeting, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson. Re 
and Beautiful Part ame 


correspond 


1) cts 


cta 


& 


fined 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed, post 
free, for the price here given. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
6. BH. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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